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Greetings | | | 
The Convention at the Golden Gate 


G REETINGS from the editors and the 
members of the Editorial Board of the 
International Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation to all who attend the Quadrennial 
Convention of Christian Education in San 
Francisco, December 4 to 9, 1960, and to the 
churches they represent. 

This Convention is one of a long line of 
Conventions, the first of which was held 
in 1832. Many of these Conventions have 
marked turning points in the development 
of Christian education. New vistas were 


opened. The need for leadership education,— 


well-planned curriculum materials, vacation 
church schools, and youth fellowships was 
presented to large, representative gatherings. 
Decisions were made that affected the whole 
development of Christian education. 

New horizons will be opened at this Con- 
vention. The program is different from any 
preceding ones. With the four divisions of 
the National Council of Churches (Home 
Missions, Foreign Missions, Life and Work, 
and Christian Education) sharing in this 
Convention, the relation of Christian educa- 
tion to the whole life of the Church and its 
mission in the world is emphasized. San . 
Francisco is a particularly good place for 
holding a convention with such an emphasis. 
Its Golden Gate Bridge reaches toward 
Canada, Alaska, and Mexico, and under it 
the ships of the world come and go. , Here 


at Drake’s Bay were held the first Protestant 
religious services in this country. 


Out of the discussion groups, the lectures, 
the exhibits, the dramatic presentations, an 

the conversations will come new understand- 
ing of the teaching mission of the Churek 
and of local churches. Participants wil 
discover new courage for vigorously under- 
taking the work of the church. Those lay 
delegates who accept the continuous respon-— 
sibility for the educational programs in local” 


‘churches will gain skills and insights in be- 
coming effective teachers, superintendents, 


officers, youth.’ leaders, and members of 


-boards-and committees. 


But there are other hopes for these workers 
which I cherish more than the learning of — 
techniques.: Church school leaders need to 
know and understand the gospel. Leaders” 
of both American and world Protestantism 
will be present at the San Francisco Con- 
vention, and those who hear them from the 
platform or work with them in small groups 
will receive an exposure to the whole range 
of the gospel’s concerns. ‘The Convention will 
be not only a great event of fellowship and 
sharing, but a time of broadening perspec- 
tives and of new commitments to the grow- 
ing task of Christianity. It is the desire 
of every “man of God” that he “may be 
complete, equipped for every good work.” 


Gerald E. KNOFF 


Executive Secretary, Division of Christian Education, 
National Council of Churches, New York, New York 
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Editorials 


THIS SECTION of the editorial page has been devoted 
in recent years to Christmas greetings addressed by the 
staff of the International Journal to its readers. Such 
greetings we sincerely tender once again, this time with 
a picture, too. Each month we send you our best gift— 
this magazine, on which we spend our daily labors. 
Each issue is prepared with sincere appreciation for all 
those who are laboring week after week, in church and 
school and home, to make the Christ a living reality to 
others. And so we wish you a very happy Christmas, 
and may God bless you, everyone! 


Charles Eve 
Virgil E. Foster 
Mathilde Harian 
Elsa Herreilers 


James R. Luce 

Lianne Reimers 
Lillian Williams 
Margaret Wright 


ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL pictures ever 
painted of the Angel’s Annunciation to Mary is that by 
Botticelli in the Uffizi Gallery in Florence, Italy. Botti- 
celli is noted for his use of “line,” and the composition 
and drawing in this painting are so enchanting that one 
hardly misses the color in the reproduction. The artist 
has combined dancing curves with strong rectangles in 
a most harmonious manner. 

The fairyland view from the window is in keeping 
with the other-worldly feeling of the scene. We know, if 
we think about it, that Mary, the girl from the country 
town of Nazareth, had no elegant robes like these; that 
she lived in no such palace; and that she would not have 
been reading from a book on a stand. 

But the painting is not an illustration. It was not 
meant to give facts, but rather to stir emotion. And 
as one looks long upon it, aesthetic pleasure gives way 
to solemn meditation. Musing on the incredible fact 
of the Incarnation, the artist seems to have come to see 
it not so much as an event in human history as a divine 


IT IS NOT EASY to “face the facts of life,’ especially 
if those facts call us to. make changes in our ways of 
doing things. It is not any easier for churches to re- 
think their programs than for individuals to change their 
habits of thought and action. But if Christian education 
assumes that persons can change, churches must be alert 
to changes taking place in their communities and in the 
lives of those to whom they minister. 

The feature section of the Journal in this Quadrennial 
Convention issue, “Plan Your Program in Light of the 
Facts,” presents a few of the facts, some of them startling, 
about the world of today. Churches too often assume 
that there are two types of people—those who will be- 
come members of the church and those who won’t— 
and that not much can be done about the latter. But 
some churches are doing an amazing job of reaching 
the unreached, while other churches nearby reach few 
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mystery. Both the Angel and the Virgin are pers 
of unearthly beauty. Mary’s eyes are cast down, a: 
she were thinking what the message could mean. 
her hands involuntarily reach out to the hand of 
Angel, and the Angel’s toward hers. The small 
between the two hands is the focal point of the pictt 
perhaps symbolizing the great thing which was to co 
when the Divine would uniquely enter history—wl 
God would come into the world in physical form. 
The Protestant churches, even those of the “‘fr 
tradition, are coming more and more to observe 
Advent as a significant period of the church year. Th 
four weeks before Christmas are a time of preparatior 
not for the secular holiday we observe with gifts < 
food and clothing, but preparation of the spirit. Mus 
on the Incarnation, as Botticelli did, will lead to a gre 
ing sense of wonder. And the season of Thanksgivi 
beginning with thanks for earthly bounties, will gr 
to reverent thanks for God’s greatest gift of all. 
Lillian Willie 


Plan Your Program in Light of the Fa 


who were not “born in the church.” People are 
the move; and that makes a radical difference in tk 
Christian education. 

The feature section, of course, presents only a | 
of the facts of which churches need to be aware in pl: 
ning their programs. It is hoped that these facts 1 
stimulate churches to keep up a continuous study 
changes taking place in their communities and in 
lives of the persons to whom they minister, the tre! 
and new developments in Christian education (Th 
of the changes taking place in curriculum development 
and changes that need to be made in the church’s m 
istry if people are to be reached. Most of all, the chan 
remind us of the importance of having clear objecti 
and understanding what the Church really IS and 
nature of the ministry of love and redemption that 
Church is to carry on. 

Virgil E. Fo: 
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Be not afraid; for behold, I bring 
yu good news of a great joy which 
ill come to all the people .. .” 
Luke 2:10) 


| 


r? HERE is a profound and per- 
llexing thought in one of our favorite 
ristmas carols which says that the 
fopes and fears of all the years are 
het in the birth of the Babe in Beth- 
hem. 
Fears at Christmas? 
ar Christmas? 
_We can understand more easily the 
‘opes of Christmas. Certainly the 
ight in children’s hopeful eyes gives 
.more holy glow than any candle on 
mn altar. Children help us under- 
tand much about Christmas, as they 
lo about all the deepest insights into 
ur Christian faith. 

We can understand also the hope 
or peace on earth. We never grow 
90 old to hope and pray fervently 
hat men will fulfill their Father’s in- 
ention for them to become peace- 
nakers and dwell together as his 
hildren in brotherliness and love. 

These hopes we can understand at 
thristmas. Indeed, we need the an- 
ual recurrence of Christmas to .re- 
und and refresh our spirits with new 
opefulness. 

But the fears of Christmas—who 
yould fear Christmas? 

When we stop to think about it, 
were were some who feared Christ- 
vas. Certainly Herod did. We re- 
rember his wily craftiness as he lied 
) the Wise Men in an attempt to 
weigle them into revealing the 
yhereabouts of the \newborn babe. 
Ve shudder at the cruelty that or- 
ered all the young children of Beth- 
them slain in a tyrant’s frantic at- 
ampt to forestall the purposes of God. 
Has this fear of Christmas been 
vercome? We miss the point of it 
ll if we try to push it back into his- 
ry, saying, “Those were hard and 
ruel days then. We have become 
ilized.” Likewise we miss the point 


Who would 


we push this fear off on. someone. 


lse, admitting, “Yes, we still have 
ictators capable of this sort of thing, 
ut they live in other lands.” 

Let us be more honest. If we are 
ot afraid of God’s great gift of 
hristmas, why does our stock market 
ecline every time there is a slacken- 
ig of international tension? Why do 
me people fear that if peace were 
) break out our whole economic sys- 
m would collapse? 

As citizens we have created a state- 
raft that trembles at the thought of 
hristmas as much as Herod ever did. 
Ve, too, enter into deception, but we 
all it “espionage” and justify it as 
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by William H. GENNE 


Executive Director, Department of Family 
Life, National Council of Churches, 
New York 


a necessity. We slaughter and maim 
our children and youth, sometimes 
physically, sometimes spiritually, in 
much the same way as Herod. 

We who live in a democracy can- 
not push off these responsibilities on 
a dictator or an authoritarian “party” 
claiming we do not agree with their 
policies. We who glory in our demo- 
cratic processes must always recognize 
our responsibility for the failures of 
the government which we have cre- 
ated and which acts on our behalf. 

Here then is why we hate to have 
Christmas remind us how far we have 
strayed from the purposes God has for 
our lives as persons, as citizens, and 
as churchmen. 

When we stand convicted of our 
involvement in the sin of the world a 
new kind of fear plagues us. Does 
God really care? Is there any hope? 

Just when our despair is darkest— 
lo, the star shines to guide us to the 
manger and once again the Gift is 
given. 

God does care! Indeed, he cares 
enough to enter into our anguish and 
suffering. He comes in visible form. 
He endures the worst we can do to 
him. He forgives us. 


and fears of Christmas 


Our fear of our own worthlessness 
and of the futility of life is met and 
overcome by the arrival of the Christ 


Child. Once again our hearts leap 
with joy. 

Conscious of God’s continuing 
grace, we bring both our hopes and 
our fears to the manger. Our fears 
we leave there, and we come away 
with our hopes strengthened. 

To those of us who are called to 
teach and to work in the local church, 
Christmas brings a renewed sense of 
the wonder and the mystery of the 
Gift that has been entrusted to us to 
enjoy and to transmit to others. 

There is much that we cannot ex- 
plain, but we can testify to the power 
and the joy that has come to us 
through the Gift. By his grace we 
are enabled to enter into the suffer- 
ing of the world, but we are also 
enabled to resist being overwhelmed 
by either its temptations or its futility. 

Yes, in our weaker, blinded mo- 
ments we do fear the full meaning of 
Christmas, but when we face the ulti- 
mate despair of our fears we begin to 
see in the darkness the wonderful star 
of hope that God gives to us at Christ- 
mas. 


There are MORE PEOPLE in churches 
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Questions: / 


ARE CHURCHES gaining or losing, 
in relation to the rising population? 
The figures seem to show that they 
are gaining. The population of the 
United States from 1926 to 1959 in- 
creased by 62,248,000, or 53%. 
Church membership during that pe- 
riod increased by 57,650,560, or 
106%. Sunday school enrollment in- 
creased by 20,860,083, or 90%. Taken 
as a whole, churches are growing 
faster than the population rate. When 
a newcomer moves into the block, the 
chances are better than ever before 
that he may be a church member, a 
church-school goer. What are your 
church’s plans to visit the new neigh- 
bor and invite him to church and 
church school? 

Note that the chart gives two lines 
for Sunday school enrollment: the 
total in the United States, and the 
total in the churches whose denom- 
inations are members of the Division 
of Christian Education, National 
Council of Churches; that is, the 
“cooperating” churches. The lines 
show that the denominations outside 
the National Council of Churches 
have Sunday schools which are grow- 
ing faster than those which are within 
the Council. Have we grown too 
concerned with our own church mem- 
bers to be zealous about bringing in 
new ones? 


Charts not otherwise credited 
were prepared by the Bureau 

of Research and Survey, 
National Council of Churches. 


Do we have the buildings, the programs, and the trained persons to minis! 
to larger numbers of persons? | 

Is our church serving more persens today than it did ten, twenty years ag 

Is our denomination serving more persons in our city? 

Is our growth faster than the average? 

What shall we set as our. goal for the next year? the next three years? 


What can we do to meet this goal? 


U.S. POPULATION COMPARED WITH 
CHURCH AND CHURCH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
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ENROLLMENT FOR U. S. DENOMINATIONS IN DCE 
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Population patterns have changed 


THESE population pyramids show how the U. S. popula- 


ion is distributed by age and sex. In 1900 children 
inder five formed the broad base, and the proportion 
f the total in each age group diminished gradually 
mtil a narrow apex was reached at 70 years and above. 
n 1960, because of low birth rates in the thirties and the 
harp increase in the postwar period, we have smaller 
oportions aged 20-29. If present trends continue, the 
yattern in 1980 will be more like 1900, but the number 
f children and old people will be much larger in pro- 
ortion to the number of people in the most productive 
ge groups. 

In 1960, 16 million persons in the U. S. are over 65 
ears of age. By 1970 that number is expected to exceed 
0 million. Viewed in the light of an eternal destiny, 
he years of old age have importance as great as those 
f youth and creative maturity. 

Between 1958 and 1965, elementary school enrollments 
nm the U. S. are expected to increase 16.2%. High 


school enrollments are to increase from 9,482,000 to 
13,282,000, an increase of 40.1%. Schools of higher 
education are to increase at the rate of 76.4%, from 


3,242,000 to 5,720,000. 


Questions: 


Are we training more teachers to care for the needs of 
more children? 

Do we have well-thought-out, carefully planned, and 
properly staffed programs for the increasingly large 
numbers of older people? 

Are we seriously trying to understand the special theo- 
logical as well as physical and social needs of re- 
tired persons? 

To what extent should our church offer (or be related 
to other community organizations that offer) in- 
stitutional health, social, and welfare services to the 
aged? 
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More people are living in suburbs than formerh 


IN 1850 hardly more than 5% of the total 
U.S. population lived in cities of 100,000 
or more. Preliminary figures of the 1960 
census show that 61% of the population 
live in “standard metropolitan areas” (cen- 
tral cities and their surrounding areas). 
From 1950 to 1960, these metropolitan 
areas had 80% of the total population in- 
crease in the U.S., with much of this in- 
crease in the suburbs. 

Many suburbanites commute to work— 
are gone all day. From Monday to Friday, 
they are available for only brief evening 
periods. Enlistment and training programs 
for Christian education must take this into 
account. A suburb tends to attract persons 
of the same economic status, age group, 
and racial group. This makes it difficult 
for them to develop understanding of per- 
sons who are different. 

The suburban dweller who is a member 
in a downtown church gets back only on 
Sunday morning, and can carry little re- 
sponsibility for the program. Should this 
church look for new members among the 
persons moving into the inner city? Resi- 
dents near the church may speak a differ- 
ent language and come from different 
economic and social backgrounds. 


Questions: 


Are we taking into account the special circumstances and 
needs of persons in suburbs in developing our edu- 


cational programs? 


METROPOLISES ARE GROWING RAPIDLY 
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Are we developing suitable ways of reaching and teac 
ing those who live in the complex circumstances 
the inner city? 


People are on the move 


“T preach to a parade,” said one 
pastor. One out of five persons in 
the U.S. moves in a given year. 

In March, 1958, nearly 3 million 
people, including about one million 
children under 17, had moved from 
one of the main geographical areas 
of the U.S. to another within the pre- 
ceding 12 months. Another 2 million 
children had moved from one state 
to another in the same region, and 2 
million more from one county to an- 
other in the same state. Altogether, 
12 million children had moved, at 
least from one house to another. 

As people move their homes, they 
often move from one denomination to 
another. Some local churches report 
that over half their new members 
come from other denominations. A 
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city Episcopal Church reports one 
out of ten new members coming from 
the Roman Catholic Church, with 
other members going in the opposite 


Questions: 


Are we alert to find and welcome new persons as they move into our co! 
munities? 

Have we worked out ways to help them “catch up” when they get la 
starts in study groups? 


Are we training teachers with the knowledge that many may serve in oth 
churches, and that we may benefit by teachers trained elsewhere? 


In view of the frequent changes in denomination, should our teaching — 
more ecumenical in character? 


Have we made plans to follow with concern our members who move el: 
where, until they become active members in another church? 


direction. A sampling of ci 
churches showed an average chan 
of denomination on the part of 31 
of the new church members. 
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dandicapped persons need help from the church 


T IS ESTIMATED that out of every 100,000 persons 
1 the population, 3,000 are mentally retarded, 700 have 
heumatic hearts, and hundreds of others are blind, deaf, 
r crippled in various ways. In addition to the handi- 
apped listed in the accompanying chart, there are 
eople who have speech defects, inactive tuberculosis, or 
aental or emotional disturbances. 

Many of these people are able to live normal lives and 
aake a living, partly because of rehabilitation programs 
f the state. Some can be helped in groups; some re- 
uire individual attention. 

The special needs of exceptional persons remind us 
hat to a degree every person is “exceptional,” having 
eeds peculiar to him, which must be understood if the 
thristian message is to have meaning for him. 


Questions: 


Jo we know who are the handicapped persons in our 
church and in our community? 


Jo they need help? Can we put them in touch with 
training programs, help them find jobs? 


lo the physical aspects of our church building make it 
possible for physically handicapped persons to at- 
tend church and church school? 
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Do we welcome into our classes persons who may have 
physical handicaps but who can benefit from class 
association? 


Do we provide, on either a local church, a neighborhood, 
or a city-wide basis, for the Christian education of 
mentally retarded persons and others not able to 
participate in regular classwork? 


Migratory workers need help from the church 


ANY MIGRATORY WORKERS ARE CHILDREN 


PERCENT DISTRIBUTION BY AGE 


Yuestions: 


lo we invite the children of migrants to vacation church school? to week- 
day classes? to the Sunday church school? Do they come? 


hat is our council of churches’ doing to improve the living and working 
How can we help? 


conditions of migrants in our county or our state? 
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IN THE major fruit- and vegetable- 
producing areas and in some cotton 
areas, there is a demand for large 
numbers of farm workers during cer- 
tain short periods of the growing sea- 
son. ‘Following the crops,” the typi- 
cal migrant worker earns from a 
combination of jobs about $900 per 
year. In 1957, about 77,000 of these 
migrant farm workers were children 
under 17 years of age. The migrant 
worker and his family are at the bot- 
tom of the economic scale. 

Going from one community to an- 
other, and staying on the outskirts 
of a town only a few days or weeks, 
the children do not fit easily into the 
public school program. Many chil- 
dren of migrant workers attend 
school only when compelled. Some- 
times they do not speak English; and 
teachers, whose classrooms are often 
already crowded, can give them little 
help. 


More mothers are employed outside the home 


ONE of the most significant changes 
in the American labor force has been 
the employment of married women 
and the proportion of these who are 


mothers. In 1940 there were 13.8 ACTUAL 
million women in the U.S. labor force DISTRIBUTION 
(employed or seeking employment). IN MILLIONS 


In 1959 there were 22.4 million. 
Seven and one-half million of these 
women had children under eighteen 
years of age, and nearly 3 million of 
them had children under six. 

The typical industrial worker is 
employed eight hours a day, for five 
days a week. The typical school day: 
for kindergarten—2¥-4 hours; ele- 
mentary and grammar school—5-6 
hours; high school—7 hours. Many 
mothers who work must leave home 
before their children go to school and 
come back one to three hours after 
the children are out of school. 


Questions: 
Are there adequate facilities in our community for the 
care of preschool children of working mothers? 


If we have a church-sponsored nursery program, are we 
using the opportunities it provides for Christian 
nurture? 


PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN IN THE U.S. LABOR FORCE 


1940 


1959 


Do the churches in the community band together 
assure good leisure-time activities for children ar 
youth who lack supervision at home? 

Does our church schedule some activities at hours whe 
employed women may participate? 


Are we enlisting men in the church school program 


Does our church offer activities for children after school, 
until mother gets home from work? 


make up for working mothers who cannot take « 
teaching responsibilities? 


Juvenile delinquents need help from the churct 


THE YEAR 1958 was the tenth consecutive year showing an 
increase in juvenile delinquency in the U.S. In 1958 it is 
estimated that 470,000 delinquency cases (excluding traffic vio- 
lations) were handled by the courts. In addition, juvenile 
courts handled about 200,000 traffic violations involving juve- 
niles. ‘The services that have been set up to help delinquent 
children are far from adequate. There are not enough of them, 
and those that are available do not have enough well-trained 
workers to provide the kind of service that is needed. It is 
therefore not surprising that about a third of the children who 
come before the judge in a juvenile court have been there before. 


Questions: 


Does our church help boys and girls find a satisfying way of life 
within the law? By providing effective recreation, club 
activities, counseling, Christian education? 


Is our church working to reduce the conditions in society which 
make for delinquency? How? 


Do we, in our own parish, face the facts of rising juvenile and 
persistent adult delinquency, in a time when church mem- 
bership is at an “all-time high”? 
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he family and Active Parents Tell Us What To Change In 
Church Program To Help Their Family Life. 

he church bh 1. Keep Church from Hyperactivity 

The United Presbyterian Church in the ( — Coordinate activities 


— Don’t split families 


S.A. made a study of its families, their 


eds, pol waat they wanted from the 2. Increase Parent Discussion Opportunities 


urch in the way of family life education. “Pe ventachilde relation: 

me parents felt that they were overloaded — Christian growth & development 
th responsibility, and that the scheduling — Curriculum 

church activities was hectic both in the 

rish and for the home. Others, however, 3. Increase Quality or Quantity 


of Pastoral Service 
— Calling 
— Counseling 


sre willing to accept more activity in 
urch life in the area where they felt a 


ed—increased opportunities for parent — Teaching 
cussion. 
When queried about the topics which And a Good Number of Parents Were 


Satisfied with Things as They Are 


ould be discussed in church family educa- 
mn programs, parents and pastors were in 
rprising agreement, as the accompanying 
t indicates. 

Asked about problems they most fre- 
ently confronted in the family, parents 
entioned conflicts over television and radio 
ograms, recreation and leisure time, the PARENTS PASTORS 
» and its demands, discipline of children 


WHAT TOPICS IN FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION DO 
PARENTS AND PASTORS WANT STRESSED? 


Sons : : . Parent-child relations . Parent-child relations 

d guiding their behavior, and_brother- : ytpteee : 
Mee eons|  Thes said they had been 2. Adolescence and boy-girl . Christian interpretation 
; : i y relations of vocation 
Iped by congregational worship and ser- says eters : : : 
ms, personal friends in the church, par . Christian interpretation . Husband-wife relations 

2 5) = * 5 
ts’ classes, teaching in the church school, a Ppa : ah ae and boy-girl 
ading church periodicals and books, and 2 Child evelopment ; 33 eae 
king with the pastor or other church . Preparation for marriage . Child development 
orkers. . Husband-wife relations . Old age and retirement 
Experts in family life agree that the . Old age and retirement . Preparation for marriage 
urch must come alive to certain times . Christian sex and . Christian sex and 
1en persons or families are most motivated reproductive education reproductive education 
learn, such as pre-marriage, pre-parent- 
od, and the “empty nest” stage. Office of Family Education Research, United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 

‘ 

uestions: 

Do our families see our church as an insti- together instead of breaking them apart? 
tution to be supported, or as a redemp- Does our church help parents give children 
tive fellowship which serves? memories of loving and happy associa- 

Do we plan our church program with fam- tions, high moments and special events, 
ilies in mind, and try to keep families and Christian faith? 


Jot everyone has a family 


The church parents whose opinions are reported in 
e section above are among the 81,115,000 married 
ople over 20 years of age, as estimated in the 1958 U.S. 
nsus. But there are many families which are broken 
cause of death or divorce; and many people who Q ti : 
ve never married. ‘The figures are as follows: eae 


Does our church provide a ministry to those who do not 


Single Widowed Divorced have a family, or who are living apart from their 
family? 
ale 7,361,000 2,271,000 1,028,000 ath 
male 5,405,000 8,044,000 1,454,000 Do the single men and women in our church school 
a ia ee pk Se aS feel welcomed in the mixed adult classes, or are 
tal 12,766,000 10,315,000 2,482,000 these exclusively for couples? 
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These things are happening 


1. More Americans live abroad; more 


foreign visitors come to the U.S. 


THERE is a rapid increase in the involvement of Ameri- 
cans in the life of the world, not only in politics but in 
personal contacts with individuals from other countries. 
More Americans live in other countries; more tourists 
and students are coming to the U.S. from abroad. Here 
are some figures for 1959: 


1,500,000 American civilians lived and traveled abroad. 
(Students, government personnel, business men and 
women, missionaries. ) 

600,000 men and women were overseas in the Armed 
Forces. 
14,000 U.S. students studied in foreign universities. 
48,000 foreign students enrolled in U.S. schools, plus 
more than 8,000 doctors and nurses. 
690,000 tourists came to the U.S. from abroad. 


Small, but carefully selected, youth groups from our 
churches serve abroad each summer in voluntary service 
projects, working with youth from other lands. 


Questions: 


Are some of these “Overseas Americans” from our 
church? Did we prepare them to make a strong 
Christian witness wherever they are? 

Is our church keeping in touch with our members now 
living abroad, or in the Armed Forces overseas? 

Are there any foreign students studying in or near our 
community ? 

Have they been invited to share in our church activities 
and in the fellowship of Christian homes? 

Are we taking advantage of these contacts with persons 
of other lands to enrich our program of Christian 
education? 

When we go abroad do we express our interest in Chris- 
tian people and institutions in other lands, and a 
Christian concern for the well-being of all people? 


2. Political revolutions are all around us. 


In September of this year sixteen new nations became 
members of the UN. Our own minority groups seek 
first-class citizenship. Governments are assuming more 
and more control over business, housing, and social 
changes. Life is lived under the threat of partial or 
total destruction. ‘The same nuclear energies which could 
destroy life present the alternative of new prosperity 
for all. 


Questions: 


Are we helping the people in our church to understand 
and live the universal brotherhood of all mankind 
crucially important in the new world community? 

What resources in our possession must be shared with 
other people? In what ways, and how effectively, 
are we teaching that we are our brother’s keeper? 

Are we providing in our education those insights which 
will enable people to face the threat of destruction 
with the will to reconciliation? 

Do we support international practices which recognize 
the right of self-determination for other nations? 
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3. Technological revolutions change 
our lives. 


AUTOMATION is here, depersonalizing the producti 
of materials and the interchanges of business. It 
creating new circumstances of daily life, and enlarg 
the already unfilled hours of leisure for millions of p 
ple. Massive corporations, matched by massive lal 
unions and ever-stronger governmental agencies, engz 
in power struggles that affect our accustomed hak 
of consumption and transportation. Increasing speed 
transportation and communication brings us all clo 
together. Space exploration moves from the world 
fantasy into the world of fact and makes new demai 
on our money, energy,:and attention. 


Questions: 


How relevant 4 is the teaching of our church to the iss 
faced by our people in business, government, a 
labor? 


Does our instruction. confront our nedtle child 
youth, and adults—with godly concern for resp 
sible use of technological advances? 


Do we provide for the careful study of the relation 
church and state? of responsible citizenship a 
responsible churchmanship? 


4. Values are no longer fixed, 
but relative. 


WE ARE LIVING in a climate of relativism whi 
leaves many people without a dependable point of r 
erence for moral and spiritual values. A climate 
permissiveness in regard to conduct prevails, ev 
among some leaders in the church. ‘There is presst 
of groups upon individuals to conform to mass cultu 
Fake degrees, dishonesty in examinations, and ackno\ 
edged “ghost writing” are smudging the integrity e\ 
of college teachers. Increasing delinquency among b« 
adults and juveniles is in part a consequence of t 
instability of values. 


Questions: 


Is our teaching truly a confrontation of the gospel 
all its implications, or have we so “accommodate 
our message to our circumstances that it is diffic 
to distinguish our standards? 


NOTE: The charts and figures given in these pages are tal 
mainly from U. S. statistics. Some of the interpretations, 
well as the graphs, have drawn heavily on Children in a Chai 
ing World, a book of charts prepared by the Federal Int 
departmental Committee on Children and Youth, for the golc 
anniversary White House Conference on Children and You 

Most other countries of the world are also going throu 
a period of rapid social change, many of whose aspects : 
more dramatic than those in the United States. Whatever | 
statistics, the churches need to be aware of the changes in | 
society around them and be ready to minister to the peo 
affected by them. 
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Oh. a doent season in our Pinel 


by Leon V. KOFOD, Minister of the Woodmere Methodist Church, Woodmere, Long Island, New York 


Bi extreme commercialization of Christ- 
as offers a sharp challenge to the Christian 
hurch. Our church has accepted this chal- 
nge. The members of its Commission on Edu- 
tion believe that the best way to counteract 
e annual flood of propaganda for buying more 
id more “‘things” is to provide a positive and 
mulating program for the observance of the 
ly season in both the church andthe home. 
he purpose of the program is to call the atten- 
m of all church members to the awe-inspiring 
ct of history—the birth of God’s Son. ‘The 
dvent season has thus become a sort of “win- 
r Lent” in our suburban church—a season 
joyous worship, good deeds, and glad giving. 
Early in the fall all church groups are urged 
‘include the Advent emphasis in their winter 
ograms. Special service projects are sug- 
sted for both individuals and groups, such as 
Iling on the sick and shut-ins, making band- 
res, and contributing money for special Chris- 
un enterprises. Each group is expected to 
cept at least one Advent project. 

Church publications stress regular church 
tendance as a way of preparing for a spirit- 
il Christmas. Holy Communion is observed 
1 the first Sunday of Advent. Sermons deal 
ith the biblical backgrounds of the Nativity 
id the values and dangers of traditional cus- 
ms and practices. 

Advent candles are lighted at the church 
rvice each Sunday by members of the teen- 
re confirmation class. On successive Sundays 
e candles are lighted in memory of the 
ophets of old who predicted the coming of 
ie Messiah; the shepherds who heard the song 
the angels and hastened to Bethlehem to 
elcome the Babe; the Wise Men who came 
ross deserts and mountains to worship the 
wborn King; and the Christ Child who 
ew in wisdom and stature and in favor with 
od and man, to become the Savior of the 
orld. 

Junior and senior choirs prepare for their 
mual Candlelight Musicale. Church school 
lildren rehearse for their traditional pageant 
the Nativity. Juniors make dioramas of 
hristmas celebrations in other lands. Special 
rvices are spaced throughout the month and 
t crowded into a week or two. 

College and high school students set aside 
rtain evenings for caroling to the sick and 
ut-in. They meet at the church for practice 
id then go out together. The children go 
woling in small groups after school—visiting 
the homes of grandparents and taking simple 
{ts made in the church school. 

The most significant aspect of this emphasis 
the program for observing Advent in the 
me. This particular program is launched at 
special weekday service in the church. A 
rge mural painting of the Bethlehem scene 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Interpreting Old Testament storie 


by Elouise B. RIVINIUS 


Teacher of weekday religious education 
classes, Pasadena, California 


N OT LONG AGO a little fifth- - 


grade girl screamed hysterically to 
her pastor, who was trying to com- 
fort the family in time of grief, “I 
hate God! I hate God! He killed 
my baby sister.” 

Where had her parents and teach- 
ers failed in preparing this child for 
such a challenge to her Christian 
faith? What picture of God was in 
her mind, and where had she gotten 
it? Had she met with a fatalistic 
attitude, a “God’s will be done” ap- 
proach to trouble which in reality 
placed the blame for everything that 
happened on God? Or, perhaps, 
had she been led to fear God’s punish- 
ment for sin? Many children have 
expressed the idea that “God might 
let me get run over by a car” or let 
some other calamity occur as punish- 
ment for wrongdoing. 

If the explanation “God needed 
him up in heaven” had been given 
when someone died, doubt of a loving 
God could easily have been implanted 
in the child’s mind. Perhaps she had 
been assured that if she prayed hard 
enough, God would keep her and all 
her loved ones safe from illness, 
trouble, or danger. Every night she 
had faithfully prayed “God bless” all 
the members of her family, and yet 
this tragedy had come about. 

It is to be hoped that no zealous 
Sunday or weekday church school 
teacher, whose own ideas reflected 
those of the Old Testament, had led 
this child to conclude that the death 
of her little sister, caused by chok- 
ing, was a punishment from God for 
some sin she or some member of her 
family had committed. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the teacher to make sure 
that the class understands Bible stories 
not only in the context of their histor- 
ical setting but also in the light of 
Christian faith. 
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“Oral Tradition,” by John W. Alexander. 


Very few Old Testament stories are 
used before the junior age. Even 


juniors have little historical sense and 


only a vague idea of the passage of 
time. They have had little training 
in placing the Bible stories they know 
in any time relation. Many fourth- 
grade boys and girls are completely 
bewildered by the stories of the baby 
Moses and the baby Jesus, with the 
details of each so confused they think 
of both as one story. The two Sauls 
have caused more than a little con- 
fusion. A time line, if skillfully pre- 
sented, will help children to place 
their stories in some order and, more 
important, separate those that oc- 
curred before Jesus came from those 
that took place after his birth. 
Unless we can help the class to 


understand something of the religious 


thought of the times—what people 
believed about God, how they wor- 
shiped, and how they treated each 
other—the class will belittle the con- 
tribution of those great Old Testa- 
ment leaders who pioneered in the 
new concepts of God which were 
higher and greater than any pre- 
viously known to man. 

Many teachers have felt that it is 
wise to ignore those occasions when 
Old Testament heroes fell far below 
what we now consider even ordinary 
ethical standards for anyone, in order 
not to present Abraham, David, or 
Elijah in an unflattering light, or dis- 
illusion the class as to their merit 
or character. In our classes, however, 
we often have children whose re- 
ligious background has been very lit- 
eral. From Bible story books they 
know the details which we might pre- 
fer to omit, but which they gladly 
contribute to the discussion. Then, 
unless we are prepared, we are apt to 
find ourselves floundering in a morass 
of difficult explanations that neither 


ay 
‘ 
re 
: 


Library of Con or: 
} 


E 


explain nor convince. This does n 


_mean that we should always tell < 


we know, but that we must be reac 
with a scholarly and_ theological 
sound interpretation of the story. 
. One of the first hurdles to pass’ 
the biblical phrase “and God said 
Many of the unhappy incidents in tl 
Bible begin with these ominous wore 
They seem to put the stamp of God 
approval and direction upon dee 
that outrage modern ethics and ot 
Christian concept of a merciful ar 
loving heavenly Father who is co! 
cerned for all his children, not ju 
a chosen few. A little girl once sa 
indignantly, “I don’t think it wi 
very nice of God to do that.” 

In the Pasadena weekday chure 
schools we meet this situation fir 
in the story of Abraham’s attempte 
sacrifice of his son Isaac. If God 
like Jesus, and we believe he is, v 
cannot help teaching this lesson as 
great step forward in the growth | 
man’s understanding of the nature « 
God. We learn that human sacrifice 
so common in the time of Abrahar 
could never be pleasing to God, ar 
that a child’s life is of inestimab 
value in his eyes. In spite of the we 
the story is written, it is inconceivab 
that a Christlike God would ha 
put a trusting boy through such 2 
ordeal merely to test the faith of h 
father. Abraham can be pictured ; 
a loving father willing to bring tl 
very best he had to God in the on 
way he knew. The finding of tl 
ram as a substitute offering ad 
nothing to the drama of the stor 
In later times we find the prophe 
declaring, “God hates your sacrifice 
and your burnt offerings.” 

As we teach this lesson our di 
cussion should be about how peop 
today can show their love for Ge 
by giving their lives to him in sacr 
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A time line will help older children place Bible stories in historical context 
and separate Old Testament incidents from those in the New Testament. 


Clark and Clark 


ficial service. We can tell of parents 
who are willing to see their children 
go out to the ends of the earth to 
teach, preach, and heal in the name 
of Jesus and to the glory of God. 
References to Albert Schweitzer, Ka- 
gawa, and Ida Scudder serve to illus- 
trate this kind of consecrated Chris- 
tian service. 

We can use such phrases as the 
following to develop these apprecia- 
tions: “In those long-ago times peo- 
ple believed . . .,” “God helped Abra- 
ham to understand . . .,” “Abraham 
began to feel. . .,” “Abraham listened 
to the voice of God deep within his 
own heart. . .,” “Abraham felt that 
he must do as much for the good God 
whom he loved and served, as did 
these idol worshipers about him who 
did not know about the true God.” 
In this way we can make this rather 
gruesome story a devotional experi- 
ence and present Abraham as one 
who knew more about God than any- 
one of whom we have any record up 
to that time. Children will be deeply 
impressed when you explain to them 
that, because they have learned at 
home and at church about Jesus and 
what he taught about God, they al- 
ready know many things about God 
that Abraham did not have any way 
of knowing. A little boy spoke more 
wisely than he knew when he re- 
marked, “That must have been be- 
fore God was a Christian.” God was 
a Christian, but no one else was, and 
the lofty concepts of Jesus were only 
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dimly and imperfectly in the thinking 
of even the greatest of the prophets. 

We see Moses recognizing the na- 
ture of God as that of law and order. 
The need for discipline among the 
recently freed slaves was so great 
that extreme penalties were exacted 
when, to us, only minor infractions 
of the law had taken place. Such 
swift and terrible punishment as “an 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, 
a life for a life’ seems harsh to 
present-day children. But they can 
be led to see that such laws were a 
great step forward in a time when 
people took vengeance into their own 
hands—when a man put out both 
eyes of an enemy when only one of 
his own had been lost, or knocked 
out all the teeth of the person who 
had hit him; or when the relatives 
of a slain man raided the murderer’s 
home and completely wiped out every 
man, woman, and child in retaliation. 
Moses said, “Only one eye, only one 
tooth, only one life, because God is 
absolutely just.” 

It was this stern belief in the jus- 
tice of God that led Elijah to have 
the five hundred priests of Baal slain 
on Mount Carmel after the amazing 
demonstration of God’s power as re- 
lated in 1 Kings 18:40-46. We would 
prefer to close the story with the 
people bowed in reverent awe and 
wonder declaring humbly, “The Lord 
he is God! The Lord he is God!” 
At a time when men believed the 
But that is not the end of the story. 


only way to combat false ideas was to 
destroy the people who held them, 
Elijah led a massacre that shocks any 
reader who has a minimum knowl- 
edge of Christian teaching. Elijah 
was not a Christian, however, and 
unless the class can realize this, and 
its importance, we again have a por- 
trait of a cruel and vindictive God 
who approves of mass retaliation. It 
was only after this macabre experi- 
ence that Elijah panicked and for the 
first and only time in his great career 
felt all alone. 

Older children will understand this 
story and will feel sympathy for the 
terrified prophet as he races south to 
escape the avenging Jezebel. ‘They 
will stand with him on the mountain- 
side waiting for the manifestation of 
God in the fire and the earthquake, 
and with him they too may learn the 
lesson of the still small voice speak- 
ing out of the silence. 

The tendency to use diminutive 
terms for harsher, but more exact, 
words often leads children to mini- 


mize wrongdoing. “Fib” for “lie” 
and “snitch” for ‘‘steal’ seem less 
serious somehow. In studying the 
Ten Commandments we have a 


chance to help children raise their 
standards of behavior by seeing these 
words in their true meaning. It is 
also revealing to observe how many 
of the phrases in the commandments 
are meaningless to juniors. They 
rarely recognize the word “covet” 
and are greatly surprised to discover 
that it is wrong to desire to possess 
something that belongs to another. 
They are also happy to learn that they 
can safely wish for “another just like 
it’ without breaking the last com- 
mandment. 

“Bearing false witness” and “‘adult- 
ery” always call for detailed ex- 
planation, as the words are not in 
the average child’s vocabulary. The 
child has a right to a simple, but 
factual, discussion of the danger of 
telling falsehoods and of the value 
of God’s plan for families—one 
mother and one father keeping them- 
selves inviolate for the protection of 
their home and children. 

As we teach these magnificent old 
stories of man’s search for meaning 
and value in his world, let us help 
every child to see the long road 
which humanity has traveled, some- 
times upward in great strides of faith 
and understanding, but more often 
with slow and faltering footsteps. 
May we help our classes constantly 
to use the teachings of Jesus to evalu- 
ate the progress made in any period 
of history, and humbly recognize how 
far we too fall short of the highest 
and best that we know. 
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uestions 


junior highs ask 


by Clyde H. REID 


Assistant Director of Field Work and Assistant Professor 
of Practical Theology, Union Theological Seminary, 


I; THERE ANYTHING in the 
Scriptures that tells us about how 
Jesus wants our church to be?” 

“Does the church help you to be- 
come a better citizen?” 

“Why do some churches stress that 
their religion is the truest religion?” 

When given the opportunity, junior 
high young people will ask some very 
significant questions about the Church. 
Their questions reveal a good deal of 
maturity and a mood of serious seek- 
ing as well as some of the naiveté we 
would expect. 

I had occasion to discover this 
when embarking on a curriculum- 
writing project for the United Church 
of Christ. My editor, Miss Dorothy 
Claypool, and I agreed that if I was 
to write a church school course for 
junior highs a good starting point 
would be the questions of the young 
people themselves. As a result I 
wrote some ministers of Congrega- 
tional Christian and Evangelical and 
Reformed churches and asked for 
their help. Their churches were of 
various types and were located in far 
corners of the country. City, subur- 
ban, and rural parishes were in- 
cluded. The seventh and eighth 
graders responded by sending me the 
questions they would like to ask about 
various aspects of the origin, beliefs, 
and practices of the Church. I thor- 
oughly enjoyed reading these ques- 
tions as they poured in. Your sense 
of humor may respond as did mine as 
you read some of them: 

What is the difference between bab- 
tism and christing? 

What was the origination of the 
church? 

Why do some people believe the 
way they do? 

Should you give money to the 
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church when they come around or~ 


give enveloves every Sunday? 

Why don’t we have statues of 
people (nothing to do with the Ten 
Commandments) wishing they were 
living? 

Why don’t we have communment 
every week? 

Do I really pray in church or just 
pretend to? 

Can I go fishing once in a while? 
(af I jom the church) 

What were the 95 differences Mar- 
tin Luther put up on a German 
priest? 

I’m sure some of the ministers must 
have chuckled (or reddened with em- 
barrassment) as they mailed these 
questions to me. However, lest this 
article be mistaken for a churchly 
version of the Art Linkletter Show, 
let me point out that behind the mis- 
spelling, the errors in grammar, and 
the struggle for expression there is 
evident in these questions some seri- 
ous concern. 


What does church membership 
mean? 


Take, for instance, the boy (I as- 
sume it was a boy) who asked if he 
could still go fishing once in a while 
if he joined the church. That was 
an honest question. He wanted to 
know if church membership would 
affect his regular pattern of living; if 
it would impose any personal disci- 
pline upon him: Another youngster 
asked the same thing in a more adult 
form when he wrote: “Should you 
go to church every Sunday?” An- 
other put it this way: “Do you have 
to come to church every week to be 
in good faith? Would it help me?” 
The fact that this subject appeared 


They’ know better. 


often is a signal to the writer tha 
had better deal with it. It also | 
indication that junior highs are’ 
ous about the demands and resp 
bilities of church membership. 
One of the youngsters an: 
question for his classmates when 
stated: “If a church has good va 
it would be an interesting church ar 
have its members attend every § 
day, not just become a member ar 
not come to church.” This rev 
that junior highs are already awa 
of the discrepancy between affirm: 
tion and practice in the lives of m 
adults in the church. It suggests | 
me that we had better be honest wit 
junior highs in admitting our huma 
frailty and balance the idealism in 
church school teaching with a go 
dose of realism. Junior highs are 
enough for realism. If we delay cor 
fronting them with reality and insi 
that the world is just a bowl of che: 
ries, we are doing them a disse 


‘ai 
s 
’ 
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What is my stewardship role? 


. Also in the area of ie cine 
the local church, a surprising numbe 
of young people asked about steward 
ship. However, they put it mon 
bluntly: “How much money woul 
you have to give?” To me, this is ; 
strong indication that steward 
education should come early. Youn: 
people are dealing with money i 
their other relationships; they are no 
too, young to be presented with th 
challenge of responsible stewardshif 
In relation to this same subject, on 
young person asked a question tha 
should give us all cause for concern 
“Must you have money to belong t 
the church?” Perhaps we need to 
ourselves if this is the impression w 
communicate to young people today 
Another question indicated not onlk 
an interest in how the local church i 
governed, but a wistful desire to mak 
some changes: “Can members com 


. to the church and paint wash clea 


ect without telling the people i 
charge?” Perhaps the church fron 
which this young person came need 
some “painting washing cleaning ect. 


What does the church believe? 


Junior highs responding to the sur 
vey asked some excellent questions i 
the area of basic beliefs: 

Why don’t Jews believe in Jesus? 
Why do we speak of God as Fa 


ther? 
What is the triune God? Do th 
Did Jesus teach that there is lif 
after death? 
What happened to Jesus after th 


churches disagree on it? 
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‘urrection? 

What will heaven be like? 
Questions like these indicate that 
ior highs are ready to be con- 
mted with the great doctrines of 
: Church. They are already curi- 
5 about these matters; we need not 
‘sitate to encourage this curiosity 
‘d attempt to satisfy it. 
‘Considerable interest was expressed 
baptism and communion. The per- 
a who wondered about the differ- 
ce between “babtism and christing” 
ked a question of real depth in spite 
_his poor spelling. Others indi- 
ted a genuine interest in the reason 
r infant baptism, while some young 
tople were curious about their eligi- 
‘lity to participate in communion. 
lhe one who asked why we don’t 
lave “communment” every week has 
| legitimate question. It is interesting 
| this regard to note that in the East 
‘arlem Protestant Parish, a pioneer- 
\g missionary program in New York 
lity, there is an observance of com- 
junion every week for those who 
esire it. 

The youth who wonders if he is 
tally praying in church or just pre- 
mding obviously let the cat out of 
ne bag. I am sure he unwittingly 
poke for a great many lay people. 
am also sure he revealed a concern 
bout prayer and a readiness to grow 
n this area if the church is ready to 
elp him. A high percentage of ques- 
ions dealt with some aspect of prayer, 
nd many of them were intelligent: 
Are there any special words to say 
vhen we pray? 

What should we tell God? 

Is it necessary to pray in silence? 
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Can we pray whenever we want? 

Should I pray every day? What is 
the purpose of it? 

A little more on the humorous side 
was this one: “Who started the thing 
about prayer?” (Who did indeed?) 

The questions of many of the junior 
highs indicated a growing awareness 
of the wider church and a concern 
for Protestant-Roman Catholic dif- 
ferences. 

Why aren’t we all the same re- 
ligion? 

Why do Catholics go to confession? 

Why were the Catholics against us 
to begin with? 

Why do Catholics believe in purga- 
tory? What is it? 

Why do the Catholics pray to the 

Virgin Mary? 
These questions on our religious dif- 
ferences could be multiplied many 
times. A few dealing with Jewish- 
Protestant differences revealed that 
some young people had been in con- 
tact with Jewish culture and had 
natural questions about it. 


What do these questions. imply? 


The tenor and depth of the ques- 
tions tells me several things. First, it 
tells me that there is a natural curios- 
ity and hunger for information about 
the Church in the minds of these 
young people, and we ignore it to our 
loss. If we are willing to seek out 
their real questions and grapple with 
the answers on their level, we need 
not fear that “Sunday school” will be 
boring or meaningless to them. 

If, on the other hand, we insist on 
answering questions our young people 


have never asked, we are wasting 
their time and ours. No one listens 
to the answers until he has first asked 
the questions. Our first job, then, in 
teaching young people is to discover 
what their questions are and motivate 
them to ask intelligent questions. 
Then we can fruitfully help them find 
the answers. We must begin where 
they are, where their rea] interests 
and concerns are, and involve them 
in a search for their own answers. 

The depth of questions asked by 
these junior highs reminds me, sec- 
ondly, that the adults in our churches 
are not very often asking questions of 
equal caliber. We tend to cease our 
questioning when we reach adulthood, 
accepting things as they are and creat- 
ing for ourselves a stable, secure world 
which is easier to deal with. Perhaps, 
too, we workers in the churches con- 
tribute to this mood by our lack of 
emphasis on a continuing search by 
adult Christians. In many churches 
across the country people are begin- 
ning to meet in small groups in which 
they can raise the deep questions and 
concerns that are on their hearts. 
This is a hopeful sign that adults— 
like these junior highs—are seriously 
interested in probing some of the 
depths of their faith rather than bob- 
bing on the surface, cast about by 
every wind and current or settling for 
a superficial “Sunday morning” kind 
of faith. 

By the nature of their questions 
and the eagerness of their questing, 
these junior high young people have 
reversed the usual pattern of teach- 
ing. Their questions have something 
to teach us as adults. 


The questions 
junior highs 
ask about the 
Church indi- 
cate a natural 
curiosity and 
hunger for 
information. 


Rodney Britten 
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The Bible changes lives 


Dynamic Bible study in small.groups is a 


significant development in adult education 


by Robert M. COX 


Executive Director, the New England Methodist 


Conference Center, 


QO ver a period of seven years a 
church’s benevolent giving increased 
sevenfold. Its members also assumed 
new leadership responsibilities in the 
church and community. 

Members of a family adjusted their 
expenditures and daily activities so 
their service for God might be com- 
parable to that of persons at work in 
mission fields. 

A minister writes, “Individuals are 
more tolerant of varying opinions and 
interpretations of the Bible. Some 
have seen a clearer relevance of the 
Scriptures to their own lives and 
minds. They say, ‘We feel the pres- 
ence of God and Christ...” 

These are a few of the results of 
dynamic Bible study groups, one of 
the most significant and exciting de- 
velopments of the day. ‘This fresh 
approach to group study moves per- 


North Andover, Massachusetts 


sons beyond mere academic, interest 
in the Bible to an intense personal in- 
terest. They find not only magnifi- 
cent literature and history in its pages 
but also pertinent guidance for the 
perplexities of contemporary life. 
Out of the record of men’s experi- 
ences with God in another day come 
insights by which men arrive at a bet- 
ter understanding of themselves, their 
world, and the God who created and 
sustains them. 


The Bible comes alive 


Although probably the most fruit- 
ful study . is going on in relatively 
small groups “(eight to twenty per- 
sons), larger groups are fostering in- 
dividual study that has much value. 
In many instances large classes tem- 
porarily divide into small groups for 


intensive study and discussion of } 
portion of Scripture. 

The longing for new understandi 
of the Bible is a primary reason fq 
Bible study groups like those in } 
church in Massachusetts. A grou 
began in 1949, including insurand 
salesmen, lawyers, engineers, teache 
a trucker, a corporation executive, } 


florist, and their wives. By 1957 moy 


seven study groups. They came tq 
gether twice a month. After study 
ing a portion of the Scriptures ind} 
vidually at home, they discussed | 
intensively for almost two hours. Ajj 
they searched these passages exped 
tantly, they became aware of the con} 
temporary significance of the Scrip) 
tures. They found that they wer} 
struggling with the same basic prob} 
lems that had determined the histor} 
and experience of another communit} 
at the eastern end of the Mediter 
ranean Sea hundreds of years agq 
The marvelous developments of Sci 
ence,have not changed the basic naj 
ture of man. He still has the sam¢ 
selfish urges, the same desire for in 
dependence. He continues to hav 
an inescapable relation with othe} 
men and a dependence on God) 
These he cannot ignore. 

The enthusiastic response to smal] 
group Bible study has caused man 
persons to turn their attention to it# 
procedures and principles. It is easiey} 
to identify these principles than to puj 
them into practice, although they ard 
being practiced where groups give 
them attention, make an efor tc 
utilize them, and pursue a clearly 
established purpose for Bible study. 
This purpose goes beyond mere ac- 
quaintance with biblical personalities 


In order to give enough time for serious discussion, it 
is better not to limit such Bible study to the Sunday 
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school hour, but to schedule it at another time, perhaps 
in a private home, with sessions at least twice a month. 


George A. Hammond 
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jnd stories or even an intellectual 
»nowledge of Scripture. The convic- 
ion of the Church is that these sacred 
jooks contain the Word of God; they 
»eveal the nature and purposes of 
-5o0d. ‘Therefore, the Church directs 
nen to the Bible so that they may 
better know God and discover that 
ais Word speaks to their lives. 


Individuals share insights 


It is quite unlikely that a person 
will come to this understanding 
‘simply by listening to another who 
thas studied. It is important that 
jeach person study the Scriptures him- 
self. “What would God say to me 
‘through this passage?” is the ultimate 
question he must ask. However, it 
‘may be necessary to precede it with 
/others, such as: “What was the origi- 
‘nal source, author, or spokesman at- 
tempting to communicate?” “What 
‘message did it have for its first audi- 
ence in light of their situation?” 
“What is its message, or value, for us 
‘in the twentieth century?” 

_ Obviously, to ask such questions is 
also to recognize that often they can- 
not be answered without turning to a 
Bible scholar or to good resource 
books to supplement the knowledge 
within the group. However, it is 
equally important that each member 
of the group feel a responsibility to 
share whatever insights or under- 
‘standing he gains from his study. For 
as he shares the meaning of a par- 
ticular passage as it speaks to his ex- 
perience, its meaning for other per- 
sons may be extended beyond the 
limits of their experience. 


‘ 


Groups must encourage expression 


Unfortunately, such honest sharing 
is not frequently characteristic of 
adult study groups in churches. 
There is the common feeling that 
“others know more about religion 
than I do, and I don’t want to dis- 
play my ignorance.” There is the 
belief that “religion” is separate from 
most of the activities of life and 
therefore only those who have studied 
it have any contribution to make. 
(The implications of this for the rel- 
evance of religion to the common life 
of man are unpleasant to contem- 
plate.) Also, adults are conditioned 
by a lifetime of going to church to 
listen to someone else. 

All these factors indicate a misun- 
derstanding of the church and _ its 
role as a redemptive fellowship and a 
witnessing community. In the re- 
demptive fellowship, persons must 
find acceptance as they are and as- 
sistance to grow beyond this point. 
As the witnessing community, persons 
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must have some degree of confidence 
in their understanding of the faith 
and must be able to relate it to life 
if they are to share it with others. 

Therefore, it is important that an 
atmosphere prevail in which members 
may express themselves without fear 
or reticence. Perhaps the key to such 
a condition is a leader who is primar- 
ily concerned with the growth of per- 
sons. Along with this concern he 
must have patience to settle for less 
than the best answer or most com- 
plete insight until the group is ca- 
pable of more complete understand- 
ing. 

Such a leader must resist the com- 
mon temptation of church groups to 
become dependent upon the leader. 
There will be times when he will 
withhold the easy answer in favor of 
allowing a member to find the answer 
through research. This in time will 
not only overcome the conditioning 
of usual church experiences but will 
also decrease dependence upon the 
leader and foster self-confidence 
within the group. A leader should 
keep in mind the words of Suzanne 
DeDietrich in Discovering the Bible: 
“a thing we have discovered ourselves 
remains in our mind much more than 
a thing we have been told by others.” 


Study and time are necessary 


Two things are necessary for these 
group experiences to be fruitful. First, 
each member must accept his respon- 
sibility to the group and come pre- 
pared to share. This requires study- 
ing in advance the biblical portion to 
be discussed, and preferably reading 
in recommended resource books. For 
this reason persons with little interest 
in serious study should not be enlisted 
in groups merely for the sake of num- 
bers. ‘Those who are willing to put 
forth effort should form the nucleus 
of the group and trust the results 


of their study and fellowship to stim- 
ulate a deeper interest among others. 

It must be recognized that this 
more dynamic approach to Bible 
study is too demanding to include 
everyone who desires an experience 
of Bible study. ‘There is still need for 
the traditional study centered about 
a well-informed teacher and assum- 
ing little study by others. However, 
the church that provides nothing 
more denies its members an oppor- 
tunity for growth. 

Second, there must be enough time 
in each session for persons to probe 
beneath their immediate response to 
a passage and allow its light to shine 
on deeper problems which gradually 
come to the surface in an atmosphere 
of concern and trust. Rather than 
limiting such study to a Sunday school 
hour, it may be better to schedule it 
on another day when a longer period 
of time can be devoted to study. This 
plan may result in less frequent meet- 
ings, although continuity in the study 
is threatened if meetings are held less 
than twice a month. 

Because this type of study is not 
traditional, it is easy to say, “It can’t 
be done.” But the evidence from 
many churches says, “It is being 
done.” Individual Christians are out- 
growing the depressive feeling of in- 
adequacy. Discriminating people are 
finding satisfaction in the challenge 
to Bible study that is intellectually re- 
spectable and relevant to their day- 
to-day experience. Many are de- 
lighted to find that they have a con- 
tribution to make to the Christian 
growth of others. Persons caught up 
in the materialistic, aggressive, and 
impersonal standards of society find 
encouragement and support for living 
a God-directed life. Men, women, 
and youth are rediscovering the na- 
ture and purpose of the Church and 
their responsible roles in it. The 
Holy Spirit is at work in such study. 


New—A Manual for Young Adults 


THE MOST RECENT insights into the period of young adulthood have been 
embodied in a 64-page book, “A Manual for Young Adults,” published by the 
National Council of Churches through the Department of Adult Work, Divi- 


sion of Christian Education. 


In July, 1958, a Young Churchmen’s Conference 


was held at Williams Bay, Wisconsin, which studied the period of transition 
between youth and adulthood, the needs and interests of the young adults 
present, and their relation to the church. Many of the findings and hypotheses 


of the Conference have been included in the Manual. 


It is written in a popular 


style, and is recommended for individual reading and as a guide to program 


planning by young adult groups. 


This Manual is filled with crucial questions related to the real task and 
mission of the church and the purpose of a young adult fellowship. It speaks 
to problems of organization, motivation, and planning. A valuable appendix 
gives suggestions for six specific programs in various areas. 

It is recommended that copies be ordered for all active young adults and 
their leaders, from denominational bookstores or from the Office of P & D, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, 475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y., at 85¢ each. 
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Plan 
NOW 


George H. Adkin 


for vacation church school 


Fowe-vear-oLp Jamie was en- 
rolled in a vacation church school. 
The toys and equipment were so en- 
ticing that he wanted all of them for 
his exclusive use. 

“These toys are for all of us,” the 
teachers kept saying. “We _ share 
them with one another.” 

One day there was a great commo- 
tion in a secluded corner of the room. 
When a teacher reached the scene, 
Jamie had another child on the floor 
and was pounding him vigorously. 

“What’s going on?” the teacher 
asked. 

“I’m making him share,’ was the 
reply. 

There are many Jamies in the 
world who think that they must 
“make” people share. When this 
does not bring satisfaction, friends, 
and good relations, they may redouble 
their efforts to “make” others share. 
Therefore, “Personal and Group Re- 
lationships,” the theme for vacation 
church school during the summer of 
1961, is very practical. 

Learning to get along with others 
and to be happy in the process is a 
matter of great importance. The va- 
cation church school, in which chil- 
dren live with others day by day in 
a variety of situations, provides time 
for the child to discover patterns of 
Christian behavior and to practice 
them. Association with others five 
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days a week, as compared to the 
once-a-week session on Sunday, gives 
greater impact to a child’s discoveries 
about himself and others. As_ his 
experiences bring satisfaction and a 
sense of inner security, he begins to 


see that these ways of relating to. 


others are effective in all areas of his 
life: in the home, the church, the 
school, and the community. And his 
summer is spent in constructive, 
worthwhile activities rather than in 
useless and sometimes destructive at- 
tempts to combat boredom. 

How can more experiences be pro- 
vided to help boys and girls develop 
the kinds of feelings about themselves 
and others which are essential to 
Christian relationships in today’s 
world? How can they be helped in- 
creasingly to put Christian principles 
into practice in their daily living? 

While “Personal and Group Re- 
lationships” are a constant concern 
of the vacation church school—as of 
the total program of Christian educa- 
tion—this is the theme and special 
emphasis of the cooperative guidance 
materials for 1961. 


Materials help teacher and pupil 


Through the Cooperative Publica- 
tion Association, printed vacation 
church school materials are produced 
for use by the churches of a number 


by Jessie B. CARLSON 


Director of Children’s Publications, Chris 
tian Board of Publication (Disciples o 
Christ), St. Louis, Missout 


of denominations. Printed material 
are some of the tools which teacher 
use as they guide boys and girls i1 
“Personal and Group Relationships.’ 
For kindergarten leaders My Famil: 
and My Friends, the revised text bi 
Mary C. Odell, suggests experience 
which will lead children to under 
stand that God’s good plan for then 
includes a home, a family, friends 
and community helpers. The Bibl 
verses, Bible stories, songs, poems 
pictures, and brief moments of wor 
ship suggested will help the childrer 
grow in understanding that as they 
love and work happily in their family 
and neighborhood, they have a par 
in helping others. 

The pupil’s book, also called M) 
Family and My Friends, contains ma- 
terials for parents and children tc 
use at home. Its use will help chil. 
dren continue to mature in Christian 
ways as they build personal and group 
relations. 

An activity packet, for both clas: 
and home use, provides things to make 
and do, songs, Bible verses, and in- 
formation for parents. 

For leaders of primary children 
there is a revised text, Love One 
Another, by Margaret Clemens Mce- 
Dowell. It suggests guidance in 
using Jesus’ teachings so that boys 
and girls will be able to put Christian 
principles into practice in their re- 
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tions! with others. Stories, songs, 
id discussions are used in this con- 
‘ction, as is the making of a map 
the community. 
The pupil’s book, illustrated in 
yo colors, contains stories, Bible 
‘rses, and suggestions for things the 
uildren may do at home to build 
ood relations with others. ‘There 
*e suggestions to parents about this 
portant aspect of their children’s 
ves. A packet of activity sheets 
rovides additional resource material. 
'The course for juniors is Living 
nd Working Together as Christians, 
y Alice Geer Kelsey. The revised 
sxt for teachers is concerned with 
yhat it means to be Christian in 
veryday experiences. Stories of boys 
nd girls today, Bible stories, quizzes, 
nd worship materials are used to 
elp boys and girls apply Christian 
rinciples to their own daily associa- 
ions. A book for pupils helps them 
o go deeper into the matter of re- 
ations with others and what a Chris- 
ian does about them. An activity 
acket for use in the sessions fur- 
ishes further resources for the course. 
Junior highs and their leaders also 
lave revised materials, Making Our 
zroup Christian, by Nelle Morton, 
is they explore what it means to, be 
. Christian group. They will prac- 
ice good personal and group relations 
s they study, work, play, plan, and 
vorship together. These experiences 
vill bring a deeper understanding of 
he importance of personal and group 
elationships in church life. ‘The pu- 
ls book contains material to help 


young people in their understanding 
and achievement of a Christian group. 


Early planning is essential 


It is important to begin planning 
now for the vacation church school. 
A sample kit containing all the 
printed resource materials may be 
secured from denominational book- 
stores. Dates must be agreed upon, 
leaders selected, and detailed plans 
made for each age group. Teachers 
should plan to attend a vacation 
church school institute and become 
acquainted with all the possibilities 
in the theme, in the printed materials, 
in their children, and in the group 
experiences. They should attend also 
any leadership education schools held 
in their communities. It takes time 
for teachers to discover the best ways 
to meet the individual needs of their 
pupils, to collect resources, and to 
plan ways to involve the children in 
active participation so that they prac- 
tice the principles they talk about. 
Using the timetable in the vacation 
church school brochure or making a 
sumilar one is an excellent way to 
organize preparations and to ensure 
attention to necessary details. Now is 
none too early to get preparations 
started. 

Who knows? ‘There may be a 
Jamie in each of our vacation church 
schools. By planning now we may be 
able to help him grow in ability to 
apply Christian principles to his in- 
dividual actions and in his relations 
with others. 


Cooperative Vacation 
School Texts 


THE COOPERATIVE PUBLICA- 
TION ASSOCIATION, described in 
connection with the weekday texts on 
page 23, publishes also a complete 
series of materials for vacation church 
schools. These are planned and 
edited by children’s work leaders in 
the cooperating denominations. The 
courses are grouped around themes 
recommended for study in given years. 

The texts described in the article 
above are on the 1961 theme, “Per- 
sonal and Group Relationships.” The 
nextmrourmmunemesmaress 1962, --Uhe 
Bible”; 1963, “Widening Relation- 
ships” ; 1964, “Jesus”; 1965, “God and 
His World.” Textbooks in all these 
fields are available and may be used 
if for any reason the current theme is 
not advisable for a particular situa- 
tion. ‘They are stocked by all the co- 
operating denominational bookstores. 

For each course there are teachers’ 
texts for departments from kindergar- 
ten through junior high, pupils’ books, 
and, for all but the junior high, activ- 
ity packets. A returnable packaged 
kit containing one each of the four 
teachers’ books, the four pupils’ books, 
the three activity packets, and one 
copy of The How of Vacation Church 
School is available for $6.75. 

For a booklet describing all these 
course texts, send for the illustrated 
brochure, “Vacation Church Schools 
—Cooperative Series, 1961,” to the 
Cooperative Publication Association, 
Box 179, St. Louis 66, Missouri. 


Being out of doors for recreation and other activities is 
an attractive feature of vacation church school programs. 


Mack and Clark 
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The 1962 theme, “Personal and Group Relationships,” 
lends itself to good experiences in both play and study. 
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Barry Edmonds 


OM festiva 
of religion 
aL ie arts 


by Wallace B. POTEAT 


Associate Minister, First Baptist Church, 
Flint, Michigan 


and Earle R. RAMSDELL 


Executive Director, Greater Flint Council 
of Churches, Flint, Michigan 


| HIS is the first time in this city that the churches 
have shown any real interest in or appreciation for re- 
ligious expression through art.” These words greeted us 
when we interviewed local artists to sound out their will- 
ingness to assist our church, the First Baptist Church of 
Flint, Michigan, in a Festival of Religion and the Arts. 
Inspiration for this festival came to us from the February, 
1959, special issue of the International Journal of Re- 
ligious Education on “Art in Christian Education.”? 

We planned a series of three festivals during the 


1Copies of this highly-praised issue, which includes eight 
pages in full color, were sold originally at 75¢ each. This price 
is now reduced to 50¢, with quantity rates as given on the 
masthead, page 1. 
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Girls from the Charlotte Congregational Church Rhyth 
mic Choir interpreted the 24th Psalm in the church service 


Above, Dr. F. E. Elmer, senior minister, and children viev 
a section of the art exhibit furnished by artists in Flint 


Lenten season: one highlighting music, one concentrat 
ing on drama, and one featuring the graphic and plasti 
arts. In setting this theme we had three purposes it 
mind. We wanted first to remind ourselves that Chris 
tianity finds expression in ways other than words anc 
architecture. Protestantism has been impoverished by 
divorcing itself from the creative arts. Second, we 
wanted to explore the many ways open to us for enrich. 
ing our faith and lives and for proclaiming the profounc 
things we believe. 

Finally, we were prompted by the belief that in every 
community there are people with artistic talents and that 
nothing brings their talents to more glorious flower thar 
religious inspiration. We hoped that our festivals would 
build a bridge of understanding and sympathy betweer 
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je artists and the churches of the community. In our 
yterviews with the artists and representatives of the 
jeater, these professionals told us that the Protestant 
thurch has shown little interest in art and the theater, 
nd has today little understanding of the contribution 
shich these disciplines can make to the church’s life. We 
yund the members of the art colony and the professional 
neater eager allies in realizing our goal. 

Our plan was to integrate each festival into the church 
rogram for a week. The worship service, the programs 
f the church school, and the midweek Lenten dinner 
yere centered on the themes of the festivals. At the be- 
inning of our planning we were careful to work for 
creative worship experience for our children, youth, 
nd adults rather than merely to provide an exhibition. 
ince the church school’s study theme was ““The Story of 
he Christian Church,” we found it easy to integrate the 
estivals into the work of the church school. 


"he Festival of Music 


The Festival of Music and Religion was held first. All 
our choirs participated in the worship service. Except 
or the sermon, which was entitled “When You Feel Like 
inging,” and a verse of Scripture read by one of the 
hildren to introduce a solo, the entire service was in 
ausic. ‘The prayer, sung by the congregation and the 
hoirs, was the hymn “Jesus, Kneel Beside Me,” followed 
y “The Lord’s Prayer.” Even the Scripture was in song 
—an anthem based on the Beatitudes. The climax of 
he service was an anthem by the Chapel and Chancel 
thoirs accompanied by violin and organ. 

During the church school hour which followed the 
ervice, a folk singer in the community taught the pri- 
nary children folk songs from around the world. Mem- 
ers of the choir led the junior and senior highs in the 
ongs of Christian youth. 

At the Lenten dinner program the following Tuesday 
everal kinds of church music were presented. A Negro 
men’s octet sang spirituals, a Baptist Women’s Gospel 
thorus sang gospel songs, and a Russian Orthodox priest 
alked about and illustrated vocally the rich musical 
iturgy of his church. The director of music in a large 
-resbyterian church gave a talk, “Our Singing Church,” 
ind in closing led the group in several hymns. Many 
xeople commented, “We never sang with such enthusi- 
ism, spirit, and meaning.” 


The Festival of Drama 


The second event, two weeks later, was the Festival of 
Xeligion and Drama. The primary and junior depart- 
ments had prepared dramatic presentations of their 
tudies about the church and gave them for the entire 
hurch school. The best. of the presentations were re- 
yeated the following Wednesday during the Lenten din- 
ler program. ‘Then the director of the community play- 
rs and a cast of professionally trained actors enacted in 
he church sanctuary the play Roger Williams and Mary 
y Albert Johnson. ‘This performance was so well re- 
eived that many other local churches arranged for the 
roup to produce the play for them. 


The Sunday worship service, centered around the 
lrama of the Bible, had the greatest impact of the festival 
yorship services. The use of a rhythmic choir of high 
chool girls from another church enhanced the beauty of 
he service. The robed rhythmic choir led the procession 
lown the aisle, followed by the minister reading aloud 
1 passage from Genesis. Next came the candlelighters, 
he choir, and the associate minister. When the reading 
nded, the processional hymn was sung. 
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The minister read part of the story of the giving of the 
Ten Commandments, and the congregation responded by 
reading the Commandments. After a musical introit the 
minister introduced the theme of the Book of Job. Using 
a specially prepared excerpt, the associate minister spoke 
the words of Job, and Job’s friends rose from the con- 
gregation to give their arguments. The reading was 
climaxed by the words of God thundering over the 
church’s public address system. 

Next, the 24th Psalm was interpreted by the rhythmic 
choir, followed by a prayer taken from dramatic sections 
of the Old and New Testaments. The kindergarten class 
brought to the chancel mats which they had made and 
pantomimed a Burmese service of worship. After the 
sermon the chancel choir accompanied the rhythmic 
choir in an interpretation of “The Holy City.” The 
service ended with a recessional, the minister reading the 
last words from Revelation. 


The Festival of Art 


The final worship service in the series followed the 
normal pattern with the exception of the Word to the 
Children, which was an interpretation of “Praying 
Hands” by Albrecht Diirer. The sermon traced the rela- 
tion of art and religion across the ages and the vision 
of Christ created by contemporary painters. 

After the service of worship the congregation moved 
to the chapel for an exhibition of religious painting and 
sculpture done entirely by local professional artists for the 
festival. Some thirty canvases were exhibited, in addi- 
tion to a number of ceramic and sculpture pieces. The 
entire church school then viewed a movie, The Titan, 
about Michaelangelo. Samples of art and crafts pre- 
pared in the church school for the festival were dis- 
played on the bulletin boards. 

On Wednesday evening at the Lenten dinner color 
slides of classic and contemporary religious art? were pro- 
jected, while a panel including the director of the Flint 
Institute of Art, a prominent professional artist, and an 
art student from our church discussed their artistic and 
religious significance. 

The response of the members of the church to our 
festivals was most enthusiastic. For them the Lenten 
season was indeed a period of spiritual enrichment. The 
response of those who participated in the program from 
the community and other churches was far beyond what 
we had hoped. One of the pleasant surprises was the 
responsive eagerness of the artists, conditioned neverthe- 
less by their sad comment about Protestant indifference 
in this field. The producers and members of the cast of 
Roger Williams and Mary found, themselves launched 
into a new field of religious service with great potential 
in the local community. The group has become inter- 
ested in working with a committee of the Greater Flint 
Council of Churches in the production of chancel plays 
in Protestant churches. Their plans include the organi- 
zation of a group for this purpose. 

From our experience we would conclude that every 
church, whether large or small, can have a Festival of 
Religion and the Arts. If several churches, working 
through a council of churches, cooperated in such a 
project, the significance might be even greater. There is 
no community that does not have untapped creative 
talent waiting to be approached to help with a festival. 
All it takes is imagination, early planning, and a willing- 
ness to work. 


2These slides may be obtained from the American Library 
Color Slide Company, 222 West 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y. 
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WHY 


weekday religious education! 


VW HY weekday religious educa- 
tion on a released-time basis? ‘This 
is a question which might properly 
be asked today when there is a hue 
and cry throughout our land for a 
longer school day and a longer school 
year, for the elimination of many so- 
called “‘frills’ in the modern-day 
school program, and for increased 
emphasis on rigid academic stand- 
ards. 

The answer is both simple and 
complex. Dedicated as we are to a 
strong belief in the traditional sep- 
aration of church and state, we are 
also concerned with the education of 
the whole child—his mental, physi- 
cal, emotional, and social develop- 
ment. ‘This implies the development 
of moral, and spiritual values, too, 
for they are an important part of 
‘our national strength and our na- 
tional culture. It is in this aspect of 
the child’s total education that we 
in the public schools are handi- 
capped. Such values are deeply 
rooted in an understanding of our 
religious heritage, a heritage we can- 
not teach. The solution to this prob- 
lem lies, in my opinion, in a program 
of weekday religious education on 
released time. 


Bethlehem has a valuable program 


For sixteen years, hundreds of 
boys and girls in the elementary 
grades of the Bethlehem public 
schools have enjoyed the privilege of 
attending weekday church school for 
one hour each week. During the 
first year of the program classes were 
held after school hours. Ever since, 
an hour of released time has been 
provided by the Board of School Di- 
rectors during the last period of the 
school day every Wednesday. Dur- 
ing 1959-60, enrollment totaled 2,355 
pupils out of a possible 5,884 in 
grades 1 through 6. Twenty-nine 
church school centers and 217 work- 
ers were required to operate the pro- 
gram. This shows _ considerable 
growth over the year 1948 (earliest 
statistics available) when 134 work- 
ers taught 1,802 pupils in 24 centers. 
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And these figures include only those 
attending Protestant church school 
centers which are under supervision 
of the Bethlehem Council of 
Churches. Comparative figures for 
pupils of the Roman Catholic and 
Jewish faiths are not available. 

An interesting feature of the Beth- 
lehem program is its non-sectarian 
approach. Pupils of the Protestant 


faith go not to their own church but_ 


to a church school center in their 
public school neighborhood where 
children of all denominations are 
brought together. “This sharing of 
ideassand concepts among children 
of different denominational back- 
grounds,” according to one of our 
school principals, “promotes under- 
standing, tolerance, respect, and good 
will on an interchurch and interfaith 
basis. ‘This is good training for con- 
structive Christian citizenship.” 

He further points out other values 
of weekday religious education: (1) 
it reaches many children not reached 
by any other agency of religious edu- 
cation; (2) it supplements the Sun- 
day church school sessions where at- 
tendance is not always on a regular 
basis; (3) through study of the Bible 
and the principles of Christian living 
during the weekday, it helps the 
child better understand the vital con- 
nection of religion with all of life; 
(4) it introduces religion into many 
homes where it has been neglected. 


Cooperative planning is essential 


One factor which has worked over 
the years to promote the highest type 
of cooperation between our schools 
and the weekday church school pro- 
gram has been the presence of an 
elementary school principal as a lay 
representative on the Weekday 
Church School Executive Committee 
to act as an unofficial liaison person. 
Through the various principals who 
have served in this capacity common 
problems have been solved and coop- 
eration strengthened. For example, 
the role of the public school teacher 
during the annual weekday church 
school enrollment period has been 
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by Charles E. CHAFFE] 


Superintendent of School 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvani 


carefully spelled out. There ha 
been agreement, too, that in the puk 
lic schools there be no presentation ¢ 
new -units of work or any projec 
work during this hour of release 
time that might cause a conflict ¢ 
loyalties for the pupils. The week 
day church schools are current] 
adopting public school teaching tech 
niques and methods of preparin 
curriculum materials. 

There is, of course, the probler 
of how to make the hour of release 
time profitable for the boy or gi 
who does not attend weekday chure 
school. But, as one principal put 
it: “By careful planning an unde 
standing and resourceful teacher ca 
use the hour of released time in 
very profitable manner. An adjust 
ment of the teaching schedule fe 
that day will enable her to plan fe 
those children released and for thos 
remaining in her charge. New unit 
of work can be introduced in th 
morning or planned for the next day 
Where a project may be in the proc 
ess of construction, committees ca 
function before weekday  chure 
school dismissal time. Children ne 
released may continue working o 
individual activities. Those attend 
ing weekday church school will hav 
had the same opportunity prior t 
dismissal time. Many other activi 
ties can be planned to meet the in 
dividual needs of the children re 
maining in school. When childre 
know they are not going to miss som 
exciting new work there will be ‘n 
conflict of loyalties.’ They will loo 
forward with enthusiasm to the nex 
hour in weekday church school. 
The same principal several years ag 
worked out a plan whereby this hou 
was devoted to teacher-parent con 
ferences with no sacrifice of activitie 
for the youngsters who remained i 
school. It must be admitted, how 
ever, that effective use of this tim 
varies with the individual teache 
and the general administration of th 
school by the principal. 

Close cooperation has enabled u 
to hurdle the conflict between th 
annual circus day and the closin: 
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rograms for the weekday church 
chool. Early dismissal for the circus 
joses a real dilemma for a school-age 
oy or girl, Which shall it be? The 
ircus or church school? We have 
een able to relieve him of the neces- 
ity for making a choice by advanc- 
ig the hour of released time so that 
e can fulfill his obligations to his 
hurch school and still get to the 
ircus in time for the matinee per- 
ormance. 


ligh standards are maintained 


Here in Bethlehem we have been 
ortunate in the quality of teaching 
1 the weekday religious education 
rogram. Of the 1959-60 teaching 
taff, all volunteers, 62 per cent have 
een holdovers continuously since 
948. In addition, an extensive 
sacher-training program has been 
arried on locally. This will be 
rengthened in the future by a 
eacher-in-training pilot project 
thich will enable new teachers to 
york with experienced teachers dur- 
Ww a ten-week period. The local 
ommittee has been scrupulous in its 
esire to provide only the best teach- 
1g possible. When faced by a short- 
ge of teachers in a particular sec- 
on of the city, it has refused to 
pen a church school center rather 
lan to staff it inadequately. To us 
1 the public schools, this attitude on 
le part of the committee has been 
f utmost importance, for we know 
lat the teacher is the heart of the 
rogram. In spite of handicaps at- 
sndant upon the use of unpaid vol- 
nteers (only the director of the pro- 
ram is salaried) the Bethlehem 
reekday church school program has 
een unusually successful in obtain- 
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ing and training a teaching staff of 
high calibre. 

The Weekday Church School Com- 
mittee has given the same care and 
consideration to the maintenance of 
accurate attendance records, to the 
development of courses of study, and 
to the promotion of excellent stand- 
ards in every phase of the program. 
Its “Recognition Services” for pupils 
completing the sixth grade in the 
weekday church schools, its report- 
ing system to parents, and its con- 
stantly growing libraries of books and 
audio-visual materials are further 
evidences of outstanding features of 
the program. 

Experience in Bethlehem during 
the past sixteen years has demon- 


Cooperative Weekday Texts 


In Bethlehem 
pupils go 

not to their 
own church 
but to a 
church school 
center in 
their public 
school 
neighborhood, 
where 
children of 
all denomina- 
tions are 
brought 
together. 


Wichita, Kansas 
Weekday Schools 


strated the inherent values of a re- 
leased-time program of religious edu- 
cation. We of the public schools are 
convinced that such a program is 
worthwhile and justifiable. What- 
ever inconvenience we may experi- 
ence in modifying the public school 
schedule to provide an hour of re- 
leased time for weekday church 
school is well worthwhile, counter- 
balanced as it is by benefits to the 
children of our community. In this 
way public and church schools can 
work separately and, in one sense, 
hand in hand to offer the moral and 
spiritual teachings which will help 
our children understand their obliga- 
tions to the society in which they 
live. 


THE MAJORITY of weekday church schools held on time released by the 
public school are interchurch in character. The children come from the many 


varieties of Protestant groups found in most communities. 


For this reason it 


is important to have text materials which do not reflect denominational bias 
and which are written with this kind of class in mind. 
Accordingly, for nearly twenty years texts have been planned by the Divi- 


sion of Christian Education, National Council of Churches. 


The Cooperative 


Publication Association, made up of denominational editors and publishers, 
selects the writers, edits the materials, and assigns the printing to one of the 


cooperating denominational publishing houses. 
courses for grades one through twelve. 


There are now in print 27 
These cover the four major areas of 


study: the Bible, Christian living, God’s world, and the Christian Church. 
Each course provides one or two semesters of sessions, with a teacher’s text and 
a pupil’s book. New and revised texts are printed as needed. A brochure 
describing these courses and listing denominational houses from which texts 
may be purchased is available free from either of the following addresses: 


Cooperative Publication Association, P.O. Box 179, St. Louis 66, Missouri. 


Dept. of Weekday Religious Education, National Council of Churches, 475 
Riverside Drive, New York 27, New York. 
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A-V’S IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Prepared by the 
Department of Audio-Visual 
and Broadcast Education of 
the National Council of 
Churches 


For your copy of the revised and cu- 
mulative 1960-1961 Fifth Edition of the 
AUDIO-VISUAL RESOURCE GUIDE, 
order from your denominational publish- 
ing house or regional office, council of 
churches office, or local A-V dealer. Its 
price has been reduced from $10.00 to 
$2.95 in order that the widest possible 
mass market may benefit from _ this 
“standard in its field” with classified 
evaluations of more than 3,000 church- 
related A-V materials. Order today! 


Current Evaluations 


(From a nationwide network of interde- 
nominational committees) 


Intermediate Art Series 
Eight filmstrips averaging 39 frames, 
color, captions, guide. Produced by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. (Text-film Dept.), 
1952. Available from the producer.* Sale: 
$42.50 for set; $6.00 for each filmstrip. 
Sketching with Crayons 
Stenciling 
Pottery Making 
W eaving 
Painting with Water Colors 
Potato Printing 
Paper Craft 
Making a Mural 
While the background accuracy of these 
filmstrips is good, the information is not 
complete enough for most church school 
teachers. But with teachers already some- 
what familiar with the projects, the series 
could be used as introductory material 
with children. The title of the series is 
misleading in that “intermediate” is pub- 
lic school terminology for church school 
juniors. All things considered, the series 
is acceptable for instruction and motiva- 
tion with primaries and juniors and their 
leaders and teachers. 
(X-D-8 ) t 
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Jane. Addams 


42-frame filmstrip, color, captions, guide. 
Produced by McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
(Text-film Dept.), 1956. Available from 
the producer.* Sale: $6.00. 

This filmstrip presents the life of the 
founder of Hull House and leader in the 
movement for organized social service. 
Among points raised and discussed are 
the events and personalities that influenced 
her work. 

The material given in this filmstrip is 
simple, direct, and well presented. It 
could have a motivational value in the 
hands of a competent utilization leader. 
Some, however, may object to the purely 
factual approach. The technical qualities 
are not as good as one might desire. The 
art work is not life-like and masculine- 
feminine qualities are difficult to distin- 
guish. In spite of this weakness, however, 
the filmstrip would be acceptable for in- 
struction, discussion, and motivation with 
juniors and junior highs. 


(I-C-2; IX-A-15)t 


Jawaharlal Nehru 


28-minute motion picture, b @ w, guide. 


Produced by NBC-TV, 1958. Available 
from regional EBF rental  libraries.* 
Rental: $5.50. 


Here is a film record of a conversation 
between Nehru and Chester Bowles. In 
addition to some biographical material 
on the Indian leader, we hear him answer 
questions related to India. Such topics as 
Gandhi’s influence, religious toleration, 
racial discrimination, food production, edu- 
cation, and economic theory are consid- 
ered. 


The general feeling of the evaluators 
was that this is a very enlightening film; 
the questions put to Nehru are precise 
and well chosen; and the informality of 
the interview offers a clear insight into 
the life and philosophy of a great leader. 
The one weakness is that the lack of 
movement in the interview technique makes 
the film seem rather static and lengthy. 
Technical qualities are good, although 
some may encounter difficulty in under- 


*See ‘Sources’ index in your AVRG:5. 
7See “Subject Area’? index in your AVRG:5. 


standing Nehru’s accent. All in all, ; 
film is recommended for instruction a@ 
discussion with young people throw 
adults. The nature of the film presuppo 
a serious intent on the part of the view 
to learn of and discuss one man’s 

on the problems of his nation and ~ 
world. % 


(VIII) t 


Lets Play With Clay: Animals 

11-minute motion picture, b @ w, gut 
Produced by the McGraw-Hill Book ¢ 
(Text-film Dept.), 1950. Available fr 
many university and other educational f 
libraries.* Rental rates will vary. 

This film demonstrates the gene 
character of clay and how to han 
it. It shows how to make such sim 
forms as a bird, pig, rabbit, fish, cat, a 
snowman. 


The greatest strength of this film is # 
it does not suggest techniques which ; 
too difficult for the average teacher 
pupil. Technical qualities are good a 
the film demonstrates the “how” of ¢ 
modeling simply and clearly, with a stre 
motivational appeal. While there are 01 
a few church situations where this proj 
could be undertaken because of time li 
itations, the film is recommended for 
struction and motivation with primar 
and younger juniors, leaders and teache 

(X-D-8) t 


Life Along the Waterways 


11-minute motion picture, color, gut 
Produced by Encyclopaedia Britann 
Films, 1954. Available from regional E 
rental libraries.* Rental: $4.00. 


There is a great variety of plant a 
animal life along the many waterways 
the world. This film is a compilation 
scenes depicting these forms of life w 
suggestions of growth patterns and livi 
habits. 

All technical aspects of this little nati 
film are rated excellent. Although 1 
specifically a religious film, it gives 
beautiful presentation of some of the w« 
ders of God’s world. It is recommenda 
for supplementary instruction and dise 
sion with all ages, nursery through adt 
Of course, utilization techniques wo 
differ considerably in various age grou 

(I-A-3, 4)t 


Life of Jesus of Nazareth 


Set of 49 slides, color, script. Produc 
by Matson Photo Service, 1955, Availa 
from the producer.* Sale: $12.25. 

Through William Hole’s paintings, 
are shown various scenes depicting Pal 
tinian life during the time of Jesus. 1 
scenes portray the important events 
Jesus’ life from his birth to his resurr 
tion. 


Accurate background and realistic s 
tings make these slides very helpful teat 
ing aids. Some evaluators expressed | 
wish that a recording had been provic 
with the slides, but the reading ser 
makes it easier to use individual slic 
The utilization leader could pre-recc 
the script on tape if desirable. The 
of slides is recommended for instruct 
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nd discussion with juniors through young 
eople. : 
(II-A)t 


Making and Using Puppets 

11-minute motion picture, b & w, guide. 
yoduced by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
‘ilms, 1954. Available from regional EBF 
ental libraries.* Rental: $2.50. 

This film illustrates the making, manip- 
lating, and use of marionettes. We are 
aken to a craftsman’s workshop where we 
re shown the step-by-step procedure in 
ssembling puppets. A demonstration of 
nanipulation is given through the “Hansel 
nd Gretel’’ story. 

The value of this film lies in motivation 
ather than instruction. It demonstrates 
he construction and use of a professional 
rade of marionette which would be some- 
yhat beyond the ability of the average 
eacher or pupil. The film gives only lip- 
ervice to the simpler forms of puppets. 
n this respect the title is misleading. 
Technical qualities are adequate, however, 
nd the film could be used to show the 
ossibilities of such an activity adapted to 
he capabilities of potential users. It is 
ieceptable for motivation with leaders and 
eachers, but limited for instruction. 


'(X-D-8) + 


Making Geographic Models 


-55-frame filmstrip, color, captions, guide. 
oduced by Ohio State University (Teach- 
ng Aids Laboratory), 1958. Available 
rom the producer.* Sale: $4.00. 

This filmstrip demonstrates in detail 
iow to undertake various of the titled 
rojects. Much emphasis is placed upon 
vapier mache relief maps. 

This is another of those materials which, 
n spite of its title, seems to be more 
notivational than instructional. It raises 
1 number of possibilities for projects and 
gives thorough explanations using inex- 
pensive materials. One committee felt, 
10wever, that the filmstrip’s instructional 
value was weakened by the fact that it 
was a filmstrip. Its members felt that the 
necessity of continually referring to specific 
sections of the instructions while making 
2 model made the filmstrip impractical. 
The piece, however, could be acceptable 
for motivation with leaders and teachers, 
limited for instruction. 


(X-D-8, 13)t 


Meaning in Child Art 

11-minute motion picture, color. Pro- 
duced by Pennsylvania State University 
(College of Education), 1958. Available 
from the producer’s A-V library plus many 
other university and educational film. li- 
braries.* Rental rates will vary. 

In this film, we are taken into the art 
classes for children held at Penn State. 
Explained to us are the meanings of the 
pictures children draw and paint and of 
other crafts they do. We are shown how 
these various projects help the child ex- 

feelings about himself and his sur- 
roundings. 

The contents, background, and technical 
qualities of this film are excellent. The 
wide variety of media used helps con- 
siderably to put across the theme. Some 
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evaluators felt the film was not of sufh- 
cient depth, but they agreed it was a good 
appetizer and provoked much thought. 
The film is not only enlightening to every- 
one concerned with the education of chil- 
dren, but it also might give church school 
teachers new insights into a more effective 
use of art in their classes. The film is 
recommended for instruction and discussion 
with leaders, teachers, and parents. 
(X-C; D-8)t 


The Middle East 


14-minute motion picture, color or b @ 
w, guide. Produced by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1954. Available from 
regional EBF rental libraries.* Rental: 
$5.00 color; $3.00 b @ w. 

In this film we are given an over-all 
view of life in the Near East. Included 
is economic and geographical information 
along with “close-ups” of various cultural 
qualities. 

The subject is covered very well in spite 
of brevity and consequent touching only 
of high spots. Persons are treated with 
strength and dignity. Technical qualities 
are good generally, except for a somewhat 
confusing technique used in locating areas 
on a map. Over-all, the film is recom- 
mended for supplementary instruction and 
discussion with junior highs through adults. 

(VIII-B, C)t 


The New South Asia 


30-minute motion picture, b & w. Pro- 
duced by the National Film Board of 
Canada, 1953. Available from Con- 
temporary Films, plus many university and 
other educational film libraries.* Rental 
rates will vary. 

Here is a report on social and economic 
progress in India, East and West Pakistan, 
Burma, Ceylon, and Indonesia. It points 
out the spirits of nationalism and the ad- 
vances in health and living standards. 

Although dated so that the word “new” 
is not too meaningful, this production 
gives a very clear picture of the problems 
faced by many of the newly emerging 
areas of the world. The native narration 
and music is appealing and effective in 
establishing the mood of the presentation. 
The photography is somewhat jumpy and 
the film moves almost too fast. Other- 
wise, it can be recommended for supple- 
mentary instruction and discussion with 
junior highs through adults. 

(VIII-B, H)t 


Our Invisible Committees 


30-minute motion picture, b G w. Pro- 
duced by the National Training Labora- 
tory in Group Development, 1954. Avail- 
able from Yeshiva University Film 
Library.* Rental: $7.00. 

A committee of six persons has been 
brought together to do something about 
youth problems in the community. Each 
member of the committee represents some 
organization in the community. The film 
shows how previous experiences influence 
each member’s functioning as this new 
group gets under way. 

This is a well-conceived film present- 
ing an excellent idea, but poor technical 
qualities limit its usefulness somewhat. 


The story moves very slowly at times and 
the acting is occasionally stilted. But, in 
spite of these somewhat serious drawbacks, 
the film could be helpful to new commit- 
tees trying to learn the art of sharing ideas 
and group communication. Thus, it is 
acceptable for discussion with senior highs 
through adults. 

(X-B, D-9)+ 


Our World 


18-minute motion picture, color. Pro- 
duced by the International Film Bureau 
and the University of Chicago (A-V Cen- 
ter), 1957. Available from the producer 
plus many other university and educational 
film libraries.* Rental rates will vary. 

This film is the story of a class of junior 
boys and girls who set out to make a large 
world globe. It shows how they continue 
to learn from the project after it has been 
completed by visualizing the routes of ex- 
plorers, bird migration, and customs and 
costumes of different peoples. 

Recommended for instruction and moti- 
vation with leaders and teachers, this film 
is an excellent demonstration of teaching 
techniques. The children who take part 
are natural and convincing in their act- 
ing, and all technical qualities are above 
average. Some evaluators felt there could 
have been more cooperative planning be- 
tween pupils and teacher shown. The film 
would be very useful in a teacher training 
situation, and with careful utilization could 
be used as an introduction to the project 
with the children. 

(X-D-13)+ 


The Patriarchs 


Set of 33 slides, color, script. Produced 
by the Divinity School of Yale University 
(Visual Education Service). Available 
from the producer.* Sale: $15.00; rental: 
$1.50. 

A series of photographs of paintings by 
Rubens, Rembrandt, and others has been 
chosen for the human interest and drama 
of each. The art work deals with scenes 
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To help its readers, the International 
Journal has prepared an entire issue 
on: 
“How to Use 
Audio-Visuals 
In 
Christian Education” 


Order your extra copies today 
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WORSHIP RESOURCES 


For January 


Primary 


Department 


by Martha Elliott DEICHLER* 


THEME FOR JANUARY: 
Everyday Religion 


For the Leader 


A casual conversation between a teach- 
er and a group of primary boys and girls 
outside a church setting prompted the 
worship resources for January. The chil- 
dren’s knowledge of the Bible was grati- 


fying; in fact, they exhibited so much 
that pride filled the teacher’s heart. She 
had accomplished more than she had 


dared to hope. However, the conversation 
soon caused the pride to crumble and 
made her analyze once more her own 
teaching as well as her own example. 
The boys and girls seemed to see little 
connection between this biblical informa- 
tion and their activities at school, on the 
playground, or at home. 

Perhaps the children’s Bible knowledge 
will someday be useful as a familiar story 
or memorized verse comes to mind in a 
moment of decision or crisis. Perhaps 
more spiritual assimilation is made than 
can be measured. But we cannot be sure. 
This may be just wishful thinking. It is 
advisable to consider ways in which the 
implications of religious doctrines can be 
experienced in the everyday lives of pri- 
maries. 

Teachers may need to use more con- 
crete examples illustrating biblical stories 
and truths with experiences of twentieth 
century children. Teachers and parents 
alike might express the Christian reasons 
for their everyday decisions, in an effort 
to help children understand their motiva- 
tions, if they can do this without self-con- 


*Pastor’s wife, East Penfield Baptist Church, 
Fairport, New York. 
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sciousness or dogmatism. A sincere daily 
attempt on the part of adults to find God’s 
will for their lives is bound to influence 
children’s understanding of the faith. 
Often the attitudes and ideas of the chil- 
dren are just a mimicking of what they 
consciously and unconsciously experience 
in their day-by-day living. If primaries 
show little religious motivation, conse- 
crated Christian adults should seriously 
search their own spiritual growth. : 

For development of this theme and a 
description of additional resources, see the 
article “Plan Now for Vacation Church 
School” in this issue. 

In the resources given here, stress is laid 
on concrete examples of Christian living, 
not only through the stories, but also in 
the music and Scripture. A theme hymn 
might be selected for the month: perhaps 
“Lord, I want to be a Christian,’ or 
“Father, lead me day by day.” Songs that 
state explicitly the kinds of actions desired 
should be learned or used as poems if the 
children do not already know them. 


1. Christmas Can Be All Year 


Catt To Worsuip: “Glory to God in the 


highest, and on earth peace among 
men.” (Luke 2:14) 
Hymn: “O Come, O Come, Emmanuel’ 
Story: 


CuristMAS ALL THE YEAR! 


“OQ Mother, I wish that 
wasn’t over,” said Elizabeth. 

“So do I,” said Richard. 

“Well, my dear little people, perhaps 
we can have Christmas every day,” replied 
their mother. 

“OQ Mother, can we?” 
dren. 

“What makes Christmas such a happy 
day?” asked their mother. 


Christmas 


cried the chil- 


“We had our. presents,” answered 
Richard, “and our tree, and father was 
at home, and grandfather and grand- 


mother came over for dinner.” 

“Yes, and we gave a Christmas tree to 
the poor children,” said Elizabeth, ‘‘and 
we gave presents to you and father and 
all the others. Oh, how could we do all 
that except on Christmas?” 

“Well, let us see,” said mother. ‘‘Rich- 
ard said that you had presents. I wonder 
if there are any presents for you except 
on Christmas day.” 


1Laura Ella Cragin, Sunday Story Hour, New 
York: George H. Doran Co., 1917, pp. 201-4. 


“We have presents on our birthday 
too,” said Richard. | 

“Yes, but I mean today and every day. 
replied his mother. ‘Sometimes we f 
get even to think of the presents we hay 
every day. Shut your eyes, children, fe 
a moment. Would you like to have th 
shut always? Now what beautiful 
has our heavenly Father given us?” 

“Our eyes, Mother. I believe that’s 
best.thing we have,” said Elizabeth. j 

“Look out of doors, children, and s¢ 
what other gifts you have,” said the| 
mother. 

“Snow, Mother, which is so fine f 
coasting,” said Richard. 

“Yes, and the hills, ” said Elizabeth, “ 
we wouldn’t coast.’ 

“And look around indoors,” 
er. “Are there any gifts here?” | 

“Why, yes, Mother, our books an 
toys, and—why, you, Mother, you're th 
best of all,’ cried Richard, as he gave he 
a hug. 

“Yes, dear, we have each other,” replie 
his mother. “Then we must not forge 
our ears, with which we hear, our hane 
and feet, and all the other parts of ov 
wonderful bodies which our heavenly Fz 
ther has given us. 

“Now let us think of other things whic 
made Christmas happy. Richard said thz 
father was at home. We should like hir 
with us all the time. But he is at hom 
every morning and night and all day Sur 
days, so we have that nice part of Chris! 
mas quite often. 

“And grandfather and grandmother wi 
come over for dinner soon again, so w 
won’t have to wait until next Christma 
for that pleasure. 

“Then let us think of what Elizabet 
said made us happy. We did enjoy givin 
the tree to the poor children. How happ 
they were! We cannot give another tre 
until next Christmas, but can we not d 
something to make others happy? Yo 
know, Richard, there is that lame boy i 
the little house down the road. Can yo 
do anything for him?” 

Richard thought for a moment and the: 
he said. ‘Mother, I believe he’d like 
ride on my sled. I'll go and get him thi 
very afternoon.” 

“Elizabeth, you know that sick woma: 
on Maine Street,” said mother. “Can yo 
not do something for her?” 

“May I take her a glass of jelly, Moth 
er?” replied El'zabeth. “You know 
helped you make it and you said that par 
of it might be mine.’ 

“Yes, dear, I shall be glad to have yo 
take it to her, ” said her mother. “Christ 
mas means giving, you know, children 
and I think that if we keep our eyes an 
ears open, and our hands and feet read 


said moti 
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| help} we can give a present to someone 
rery day. 

“Sometimes a loving look or a pleasant 
nile, or a bright ‘good-morning’ is the 
icest kind of gift. 

“But, after all, neither you nor Richard 
ld mother the very best part of Christ- 
ias. Cannot you think what it is?” 
*Q Mother, the Christ-Child,” 
lizabeth. 

"Yes, we keep this beautiful day to re- 
tember him. But though only one day 
his birthday, we can think of him and 
yve him and try to be as loving as he was, 
very day. So you see we can really have 
ihristmas all the year.” 

| “Mother, every night let’s tell how we 
ept Christmas that day,” said Richard. 

| “Yes,” said Elizabeth, “we can remem- 
er what gifts we had and what we gave 
way.” 

“We'll ask father to do it, too,” said 
tichard, “and all of us can really have 
Yhristmas every day in the year. Won’t 
hat be fun?” 

RAVER: 

Dear God, we thank you for Christmas. 
Ne remember that you loved the world 
ough to send your Son, Jesus, to teach 
is how to live. Help us to remember this 
ach day of the year. Amen. 

Tymn: ‘Friends of Jesus must be kind” 


; 


said 


2. When Tempers Flare 


Jatt To Worsuip: (for the rest of the 
-month) “Even a child makes himself 
known by his acts.” Proverbs 20:11 


Hymn: (for the rest of the month) “Fa- 
ther, lead me day by day” or “Lord, 
I want to be a Christian in my heart” 


STORY: 


Sorr Worps Turn Away WRaATH? 


One day . . . a boy on a new bicycle 
came riding down the sidewalk so swiftly 
that he bumped right into a man and al- 
most knocked him down. Now the man 
secame terribly angry and he shouted out 
m rage. He was angry because he had 
been bumped and smeared with dust, and 
also because he knew that the boy was 
breaking the law. 

With a quick, firm jerk, the angry man 
seized the handle bars of the bicycle, and 
let his temper fly at the boy. “I'll have 
you arrested!” he shouted. ‘““The judge 
will fix you! Ill teach you, young fellow, 
not to ride bicycles on the sidewalk and 
break the law!” 

Of course the boy was in the wrong, 
and he should have admitted it at once. 
But like most boys he lost his temper, too, 
and became very, very angry. 
you won’t!” he shouted right back. 
take your hands off my bicycle!” 

Then the man grew even more angry 
than before. With a new threat in his 
angry voice, he yanked the bicycle out of 
the boy’s grip and cried, “I’ll see that this 
bicycle is taken away from you, I will! 
Till fix it so that you'll lose your bicycle. 
You’ll never ride this again!” 

_ That threat of losing his beautiful new 
bicycle brought. the boy to his senses. He 
loved his bicycle, for he had worked hard 
to earn the money to buy it, and he had 
had to save up his money for a long, long 
time. 

_ The boy jumped right down off his high 
horse of temper and sauciness. Then he 


“You 


 2Benjamin P. Browne, 52 Story Sermons, Phil- 
adelphia: The Judson Press, 1958, pp. 73-4. 
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“Oh, no,, 


said in a very mild and manly voice, “Say, 
mister, I’m very sorry. You’re right and 
I am wrong.” 

The angry man was quite surprised to 
hear the boy talk like that. ‘“Didn’t you 
know that you were breaking the law?” 
he said in not-quite-so-angry a voice. 

“Yes,” admitted the boy, “but I just 
forgot. I really didn’t mean to disobey, 
and I’m very sorry I hit you, sir.” 

The man let go one hand from the 
boy’s bicycle. ‘Well, are you going to 
stop riding on the sidewalk?” he de- 
manded in a still-less-angry voice. 

“Yes, sir, and I promise you that Ill 
be very careful and not do it ever again.” 

The man let go his other hand off the 
bicycle. This time he put his hand on the 
boy’s shoulder. 

“Now you're talking,’ the man said in 
a voice-that-was-not-angry-at-all. “Why, I 
wouldn’t think of taking a new bicycle 
away from a fine lad like you, and of 
course I wouldn’t think of taking you up 
before the judge either. I just forgot my- 
self for a moment and lost my temper. 
Now let’s shake hands like good friends, 
and mind you keep off the sidewalk after 
this-s 

The man went sauntering down the 
street, brushing the dust from his clothes, 
and the boy jumped merrily on his new 
bike and was gone in a flash. The tem- 
pest was over. 

Perhaps the man had suddenly remem- 
bered how it was when he was a boy, or 
perhaps both the man and boy had re- 
membered a Bible verse they had learned 
in Sunday church school: “A soft answer 
turns away wrath, but a harsh word stirs 
up anger.” 


” 


LEADER: Let’s all say those words from 
Proverbs again. (Repeat the verse in 
unison. ) 

Hymn or Porm: “The loving Jesus is 
my friend” 

PrayER: Help us, O God, to control our 


tempers and always be ready to try in a 
calm way to settle our arguments. Amen. 


3. Love One Another 


For Catt To Worsuip and theme hymn, 
see No. 2, above 


Scripture: John 13:34, 35 
Story: 
How Many Can Pray ?3 


Judy and Carol were building houses in 
the sandbox in Judy’s back yard. The 
sand was just wet enough to make houses 
that would stand, with streets running be- 
tween them. 

“Hi, Judy!” 

Judy and Carol turned and saw Tommy 
coming into the yard. Judy gave h'm a 
welcoming smile and an answering “Hi!” 

But Carol frowned and said under her 
breath, “Now why did he have to come 
and spoil our play?” 

“He won’t spoil it. There is plenty of 
room here,” Judy answered in a low voice. 
“I’m going home,” Carol said crossly. 

By that time Tommy had reached the 
sandbox. “May I play, Judy?” he asked. 

“Of course!’ Judy answered quickly. 
‘Daddy made this box big so more than 


just one or two could play here. ~You 
build a church over in that corner. We’re 
building houses here in the middle. We 
will have a city.” 

8Nell Dunkin in Story World, June 1, 1958. 


The Judson Press. 


Carol stayed and made houses but did 
not join in the chatter of Judy and Tommy 
at first. After they had played for a while, 
she was her usual, happy self. 

“JT wonder why Carol was cross when 
Tommy came?” Judy thought later. 
“Tommy just made it more fun.” 

The next day Carol came over again. 
“Let’s play with our dolls,” she suggested. 
“T brought some scraps so we can sew.” 

“Good,” Judy answered, “Betsy is com- 
ing over in a few minutes, too.” 

Carol frowned. ‘Why does she have to 
come over?” she asked. 

“She is my friend,’ Judy 
“We like to play together.” 

“Don’t you like to play with me?” Carol 
questioned. 

“Of course I like to play with you,” 
Judy replied quickly. “TI like to play with 
everyone who comes.” 

“Well, I’m going over to Anne’s,” 
Carol said as she turned and ran out of 
the yard and into the yard next door. 

Judy looked after her sadly. She liked 
to play with Carol, but Carol always be- 
came cross when anyone else wanted to 
play. When Betsy came they started to 
play croquet with the new set Judy re- 
ceived for her birthday. They laughed 
and laughed. Then Betsy knocked the ball 
so hard it went to the other side of the 
yard and hit the fence with a big “plop.” 

They laughed harder than ever when 
Anne looked over the fence. “It’s a good 
thing that fence was there or we might 
have been hit,” Anne laughed. “May we 
come over to play—Carol and I?” 

“Come on,” invited Judy. ‘‘We’ll have 
more fun than ever with four of us.” 

Judy could see that Carol did not want 
to come but Anne pulled her toward the 
gate. “Carol and I will play partners 
against you and Betsy,” Anne said gaily. 

When the game got under way, Carol 
enjoyed it. She began to laugh and chat- 
ter like the others. 

“Let’s play again,’ Betsy said when 
they had to go. ‘We had fun together!” 

Carol did not say anything but Judy 
could see that she was happy. 

The very next morning, Carol came 
over. She did not bring her doll this time. 
Judy wondered what would happen when 
she told her Anne was coming. 

“Anne will be her in a few minutes,” 
she said slowly. 

“Good!” said Carol. “Could we call 
Betsy or Tommy, too? Then we could 
play croquet with partners again. 

“Your way is best,’ Carol went on 
slowly. “You have more fun when you 
are friends with everyone.” 

“It’s not my way,” Judy replied. “It’s 
Jesus’ way. Remember the verse that says 
‘Love one another’? I think that means 
playing together, too.” 

Hymn or Porm: “TI love my friends and 
they love me” 


answered. 


PRAYER 


4, Pass It On 


For Catt to Worsuip and theme hymn, 
see No. 2 above 
Scripture: Matthew 25:31-40 
Story: 
KINDNESS IN PERPETUAL MoTION* 


A minister had been on a speaking trip 
to a distant part of the state, accompanied 


4G. B. F. Hallock, Ninety-Nine New Sermons 
for Children. New York: Harper & Bros., 1937, 
pp. 113-4. 
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by his wife. Returning, at about nine 
o'clock in the evening they came to a city, 
and the husband asked Mrs. Minister 
whether she would prefer to stop there 
overnight or drive the one hundred and 
fifty miles on home. She said she was not 
tired and would prefer to drive home, 
even if it would be past midnight when 
they would arrive. 

They saw that they had plenty of gaso- 
line and hurried on. At a distance of 
seventy-five miles from home they had to 
pass through a good-sized city. A detour 
was necessary because of street repairs, and 
in the dark they unconsciously started out 
the wrong way. After a good while they 
stopped at a house in which there was a 
light, inquired, and found they were 
twenty-five miles off their route, with no 
cross-cut road, but that they must go back 
to the last city and make a right start. 

They had reached within ten miles of 
home, it now being past midnight, and 
suddenly their car stopped. They had for- 
gotten the extra distance they had run. 
Out of gas! No gas station in sight! 
Pushing their car to the side of the road, 
the minister said he dare not leave his 
wife there all alone while he would go 
find and awaken some gas station keeper. 
So they decided to remain there all night 
in the car, unless good fortune brought 
someone along to their relief. 

Fortunately, a fine big car rolled up 
after a while. It contained two young 
men and two young ladies. They stopped 
and offered to tow them home. In the 
home town they took them to the first gas 
station. The minister wanted to pay the 
young men, but they would take no pay. 
He insisted on filling their gas tank, but 
they would not permit that. 

Finally, as the minister insisted on doing 
something, they said: ‘““The way to pay 
us is to buy a tow rope, put it under your 
seat, and tow the first persons you find in 
trouble. That is how we happened to 
have a rope, for some time ago we were 
helped, and told we could pay by carrying 
a rope.” The minister promised he would, 
and the generous friends drove on. 

It wasn’t a-week before the minister had 
call to use the rope, received the gratitude 
of another party, and told them to pay 
him by doing the same way. 

That, you see, boys and girls, is the way 
to make kindness grow and pass on in per- 
petual motion! 


Hymn or Porm: “Some friends of mine 
are boys and girls” 


PRAYER 


5. God Will Help 


For Catt to Worsuip and theme hymn, 
see No. 2 above 


“God Is with Me’ 


When I wake up in the morning 
And the day is fresh and new, 
Then I whisper, “God is with me, 

He is with me all day through.” 


Porm: 


When the sun is shining brightly 
And it’s time for work and play, 

Then I whisper, “God is with me, 
He will hear me when I pray.” 


When at night the stars are shining 
With a warm and friendly glow, 

Then I whisper, “God is with me, 
He is very near, I know.” 


‘Elizabeth B. Jones, Round About Me. 
son, Indiana: The Warner Press, 1953. 


Ander- 
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PRAYER OF THANKSGIVING: Dear Fa- 
ther of us all, sometimes we want to tell 
you how thankful we are for just being 
alive. Your world is wonderful and we 
are happy to be in it. Help us to re- 
member that you are always near us 
and ready to give us strength to do what 
is kind and good. Amen. 


Hymn: “O Jesus, once a Nazareth boy” 


ScRIPTURE: . 

Jesus told many stories to help people 
learn how to live peaceably and lovingly 
with one another. Listen, please, as I read 
to you one of those stories from the Gospel 
of Matthew. (Read Matthew 18:23-35, 
RSV.) 


Junior Department. 


by Jean Hastings LOVEJOY* 


THEME FOR JANUARY: 
Jesus, Son of Man and Son of God 


For the Leader 


Following Christmas, with its emphasis 
on the birth of the Christ Child, it is im- 
portant to make clear that the significance 
of the Incarnation is that God was made 
man in Jesus Christ. It has been the 
fashion for some years in liberal Protestant 
churches to define Jesus’ divinity by say- 
ing that he was the only human who ever 
fully lived the will of God on earth. In 
so doing we have failed adequately to re- 
interpret for our generation the great theo- 
logical beliefs of our Protestant heritage. 


Essentially, we must present Jesus as the 


Christ—the son of man and Son of God; 
show what happened as a result of God’s 
revelation in the historic Christ; and indi- 
cate what can happen because Christ still 
lives today. 


Some will immediately say, “But chil- 
dren cannot understand the Incarnation, 
the Cross, the Resurrection!” Nor can 
you or I, fully. But we are obligated, as 
Christians, to present their meanings as we 
understand them from our study and ex- 
perience. Otherwise we have deprived our 
children of the very core of the Christian 
faith and the meaning of their lives. The 
resources below attempt to throw light on 
these great doctrines. 


It would be helpful to obtain for use 
throughout the month a set of slides, either 
singly or in filmstrips, on the life of Christ. 
The Elsie Anna Wood Life of Christ Series 
(50 slides in five sets, color, Society for 
Visual Education) contains several slides 
which will be very usable, especially the 
one from his boyhood, “Hilltop at Naza- 
reth.” This set and others on the life of 
Christ are described on pages 187, 188 of 
the Audio-Visual Resource Guide, 1960- 


*Tunghai University, Taichung, Taiwan. 


ig 
CALL TO PRAYER: Pianist plays softly. 0} 
verse of “Lord, I want to be a Chr) 


tian.” 


Prayer: Dear God, we do want to hj 
and love as Jesus did. Sometimes « 
own selfishness gets in the way and k “| 
us from speaking and acting as ¥ 
should. We ask your forgiveness. W 
also pray for your strength to live toda) 
and each following day, trying to tre} 
others as we would have them treat 
This we know is the way of love. H 
us to walk in it. Amen. 


PRAYER RESPONSE: Hum together “Lor 
I want to be a Christian.” 


61,1 which your church’s audio-visual d 
partment probably has. It will be nece 
sary to preview the slides and time tl 
showing of a particular slide in connectic 
with telling a story or making a talk. 

If it ‘is necessary to darken the roo 
in order to show the slides or filmstrips, 
may not be possible to use a piano. F 
miliar hymns can be used, everyone “ 
ing the first stanza. Good ones are 3 
master workman of the race” or 
young and fearless prophet.” A new i 
might be “Son of God, Eternal Savior 
found in the 1958 Pilgrim Hymnal. TI 
offering should be collected at the do 
and dedicated at the time of the fin 
prayer. A hymn may be used to clo 
each service, if desired. 

If resources are desired for a fifth Jam 
ary service, one period might be devote 
to the showing of a set of slides or a filn 
strip on the life of Christ, using the accon 
panying script and showing the pictures i 
a setting of worshipful hymns, prayers, an 
Scripture. : 


1. Jesus as a Boy 


NOTE: The story below places Jest 
in his historical setting, showing that E 
was truly man, as well as truly God. 
is about the burning of Sepphoris, a neigh 
boring town to Nazareth where Jesus gre 
up, and is based on historical facts. 
OPENING ScripTURE: “Jesus increased i 


wisdom and in stature, and in fave 
with God and man.” Luke 2:52 
Fitmstrip or Siwes of Jesus’ Boyhoo 
(see above) 
Story: (Focus slide on one scene from h 
boyhood, such as “Hilltop at Nazareth, 
while the story is being read or told) 


4See description in the A-Vs in Christian Eduez 
tion section in this issue. 
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Tuer BurNING oF SEPPHORIS2 


'“Where can Jesus be? It is getting 
‘irker,” thought Mary, as she tidied the 
/om which always seemed too small to 
ke all the things that were necessary for 
‘e life of the family. She could hear 
‘seph moving about in the adjoining 
‘an-to shed which served as his carpenter 
‘lop, as he cleaned and sharpened his 
jjols so_as to be ready for tomorrow’s 
jork. The other children were already 
jeeping soundly on their mats. “I will 
jave this food here on the table,” she 
jjought. “Jesus will surely come soon.” 
Suddenly, there he was, panting and 
red from the long climb up the hill to 
eir home. His face was dirty and his 
mcombed hair was clinging to his per- 
eee forehead. “Mother!” he panted, 
\I have so much to tell you!” 

| “Where have you been all afternoon?” 
lary scolded. “Your father needed you 
> smooth the yoke for Andrew. Now we 
will have to work on it tonight, for An- 
lrew is coming early tomorrow. And I’ve 
een so worried about you! Here, eat 
omething!” 

| “But, Mother, I could not help it. You 
tow I just ran down the hill for fun for 
| minute, and when I stopped at my look- 
put I could see an enormous caravan going 
lo Sepphoris. I just had to see it up 
tloser, so I ran farther down.and was 
watching. I didn’t see the Roman soldier 
with the donkey. There were some bushes 
between us, but suddenly he was right by 
me and said I must carry his knapsack 
to Sepphoris, for his donkey had hurt its 
foot on a stone.” 

“Oh, son, you had to carry the Roman’s 
burden? You are only past ten. Is it not 
enough that we older people are their 
slaves—that we work one-third of our time 
to pay the heavy taxes?” She reached for 
some dates and set them close to him. 

“But, Mother, it was not so bad today. 
It was a beautiful. day, and the donkey 
was very lame. I was glad to make it 
easy for him. And besides, I learned some 
important news. The Roman soldier was 
very talkative, and he said he was being 
sent on a special mission to Sepphoris for 
there was some trouble expected there. 
He said the Jewish priest in the Temple 
at Jerusalem had sent the Roman military 
leader word that some Jews in Sepphoris 
were going to revolt.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” said Mary. “Our own 
priest would not do such a thing. And the 
people at Sepphoris have more sense. 
They know the Romans are too strong for 
them.” 

“But, Mother, listen! It’s true! The 
men of Sepphoris ave going to seize the 
barracks, tonight, where the Romans have 
military supplies. Mattathias told me. His 
father is head of the revolt.” = 

“Tt can’t be! Joseph!” she called, and 
as he entered she repeated to him what 
Jesus had said. 

“Where did you see Mattathias?” queried 
Joseph. 

“The Roman let me go at the gate of 
Sepphoris,” said Jesus. ‘‘Mattathias lives 
very close. You know where it is. We 
helped them add that room to their house 
before winter came, and he and I had such 
fun digging out the cave up in back of the 
house. Well, I ran up there to see what 
had happened to the cave, and Mattathias 
was there. He told me all about the re- 
volt. It is tonight.” 

“That boy is all. imagination,” said 
Joseph. ‘Surely the men of Sepphoris do 


— = 
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2By Mrs. Robert Porter. Used by permission. 
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not intend to be so foolish as to defy Rome 
again. They will fail, and then all our 
people will suffer more. I don’t believe 
God wants us to take up the sword against 
Rome. The prophet said, ‘In quietness 
and confidence shall be our hope,’ and that 
things will best be accomplished ‘not by 
might or by power, but by my spirit, saith 
the Lord of hosts!’ ” 

“But the Roman soldier—he, too, said 
it,” said Jesus. 

“They sometimes have too much wine,” 
said Joseph. “Go now and get your rest. 
You are tired.” 

But Joseph and Mary were much dis- 
turbed and talked softly together long after 
Jesus was asleep, as they rubbed and 
smoothed down the yoke for the oxen of 
Andrew. 

They were awakened in the early morn- 
ing by the smell of smoke blown toward 
them from the direction of Sepphoris. 
Rising quickly, they all rushed to the 
nearby hilltop. Other neighbors arrived 
quickly, until nearly all the villagers of 
Nazareth were there. »The whole hill 
where Sepphoris had been was a mass of 
flames and smoke. Then the smoke so 
drifted between them and the burning hill 
that nothing at all could be seen. Joseph 
quickly recounted to them the things that 
Jesus had said the night before. The 
people were afraid, as they wondered what 
was happening. ‘The highway below be- 
came visible at times between clouds of 
smoke, and they could see more and more 
Roman soldiers being marched toward the 
burning hill. 

Suddenly, out of the smoke, coming 
toward them up the hill, struggling with a 
huge pack, was a boy. With frightened 
eyes and tear-stained, smudged, and grimy 
face, he came toward them. Jesus recog- 
nized him first. “It’s Mattathias!’ he 
shouted and, running to him, grabbed the 
large burden. Others ran to help the boy, 
who stumbled and fell and lay sobbing at 
their feet. 

It was many days before he could tell 
them exactly what had happened. By that 
time the whole countryside knew the story, 
and could remember with horror the out- 
lines of rows and rows of tall crosses 
against the blackened hill which had been 
Sepphoris. The people were all gone— 
taken away to be slaves in some Roman 
city—except for the two thousand men 
who had been hung on the crosses. 

Mattathias told them how he had been 
playing in his cave after Jesus left him 
that day. He had not been at home when 
the soldiers took his family and set fire to 
his house. But he had smelled the smoke, 
arriving home just in time to save only 
what was in his pack. He had hid again 
in the cave until early morning and 
escaped to his friends in Nazareth. 

The little home of Mary and Joseph was 
already too crowded to admit another boy, 
but nearby there was a couple whose only 
son had died some weeks before, and to 
this house went Mattathias and became a 
son to them. In the years that followed 
there were many happy times, but the 
memory of those dark and tragic days 
could never be erased from the mind of 
Mattathias or his friend Jesus in Nazareth. 


Quret MEDITATION: 

Will you repeat after me, “I, too, would 
grow in wisdom and in stature, and in 
favor with God and man.” (Repeat with 
boys and girls. Pause at least thirty sec- 
onds to one minute, to give time to reflect 
on the implications of this sentence. ) 


PRAYER OF DEDICATION: 


We give our offerings of money and of 
ourselves to help right some of the wrongs 


- \vorshit 
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which are done to our fellow men. With 


God’s help. Amen. 


2. Simeon Stylites and Jesus 


Note: The talk below is an attempt to 
explain how important it is that Jesus lived 
in the world, was part of it, and not with- 
drawn from it and its problems, like 
Simeon Stylites on his pillar. At the same 
time we remember that Jesus knew the 
benefit of withdrawal in prayer to gain 
new insight into the will of God in a given 
situation. 


OPENING ScripTuRE: Luke 4:1-14 


Tatk: “Above the Crowd, or in It?” 

Have you ever heard of a man who 
spent his whole life on the top of a stone 
pillar? A man named Simeon Stylites 
lived for thirty years on the top of a pillar 
about sixty feet high. This was hundreds 
of years ago, around the year a.p. 400. 
Why do you suppose he did such a strange 
thing? He thought the way to get close 
to God was to get away from the world, 
the noise, the duties, the everyday jobs 
which would hinder his thinking only 
about God. His disciples brought him the 
things he needed to eat and to wear, and 
there he spent his days in prayer and 
preaching. Folk came to hear him, too, 
because they imagined that anyone living 
up on a pillar was that much nearer 
heaven, where they supposed God lived. 

We just read in the Gospel of Luke that 
Jesus, when he had been baptized, went 
into the wilderness for forty days to think 
and pray. People who are able to disci- 
pline themselves to go without food, in 
order not to be distracted from thinking 
or studying a problem, tell us that their 
minds seem to be clearer at such a time. 
Jesus was preparing for his preaching and 
healing ministry during these days in the 
wilderness when he fasted. We read of 
the temptations that came to him. One 
was to make bread from stones in order 
to eat. Another was to have great power, 
ruling over the earth. Finally, he was 
tempted to use the power which God had 
given him to call attention to himself. 
All these ways would have made him 
famous. The story in the Bible does not 
mention that Jesus was tempted to stay in 
the wilderness like John the Baptist, live 
on simple food, and be admired and 
sought out for his great thoughts which he 
might come to alone in prayer with God. 
But this could also have been one of his 
temptations and in many ways might have 
been a far easier life than the one he 
lived. But we read that “Jesus returned 
in the power of the Spirit [having under- 
stood that God wanted him to minister in 
the world] into Galilee.” 

Later, when people came in great 
crowds, hungry for his words. and for the 
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healing power of God, and life seemed to 
press in on him too much, Jesus would 
withdraw to a hilltop to gain the strength 
and the understanding to deal with men’s 
problems. But he never ran away from 
the hates and the passions, the difficulties 
and the struggles of men with disease, with 
sick minds, and with the great poverty and 
burden resulting from the Roman rule in 
Palestine. His parables are brilliant ex- 
amples of teaching us how to live in the 
world as it is, and where we are. Finally, 
in his last hour of agony in the Garden 
of Gethsemane, when he was praying 
alone, he wished that a miracle might save 
him from death, because he was human. 
And yet in prayer alone with God, he 
gained the strength to endure to the end 
so that we might understand the great cost 
of God’s forgiveness of our sins. Truly 
Jesus was the Son of God! 


Quiet MEDITATION: 

Will you repeat after me, “ ‘You shall 
worship the Lord your God, and him only 
shall you serve.” (Luke 4:8b) (Repeat 
with the boys and girls and pause for re- 
flection.) 

PRAYER OF DEDICATION: 

We give our offerings today’ with the 
prayer that they and we may be used in 
building a world in which men will glorify 
and serve Thee only. Amen. 


3. The Cross 


Note: Often, in the popular concept 
of religion, success is a right expected from 


a righteous God to the one who works_ 


hard to do right. The Cross points to the 
possibility, even the real probability, of 
failure, as the world judges success and 
failure. Every Christian must learn to be 
willing to submerge his will in God’s, and 
thus allow God’s will to triumph. Dr. 
King, part of whose story is described be- 
low, believes that his “unearned suffering” 
by bombings, attempted assassination, and 
jailing was redemptive, creating a force 
for good out of evil that men do. : 


OPENING ScripTuRE: Luke 23:33-49 
Story: 


Martin LurHer Kine, Jr. 


Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., is a Chris- 
tian Negro minister who in 1955 lived in 
Montgomery, Alabama. At that time Ne- 
groes who rode on city buses had to sit in 
the back seats or stand, even when there 
were empty seats in the front of the bus. 
They had been doing this for years, but 
there was a growing feeling that it was 
unfair. Since more Negroes than white 
people used the buses for transportation 
to work, the Negroes decided that if all of 
them stopped riding the buses entirely, in 
what is called a “boycott,’ something 
might be done to correct the situation, or 
the buses might go out of business. 

What do you think happened when 
50,000 Negroes wouldn’t take buses to 
work in Montgomery, Alabama? Empty 
buses passed many Negroes walking to 
work, and not a single Negro rode on a 
city bus for a whole year! Who persuaded 
them to do this? Martin Luther King, 
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Jr., and a group of other ministers, with 
few interested white friends, sponsor 
mass meetings, not to yell their vengean 
against the white people of Montg 
but to pray for wisdom to forgive thi 
wrongs done the Negro, and for stre 
and courage to continue the boycott | 
it brought results. 9 
There were results, all right! A 

was placed on Martin Luther K 
porch; a cross was burned on h's la 
was attacked with words and with 
ons; he was even put in prison sever 
times. He continued to urge patience ar 
love. The tide of good will is slowly biy 
surely bringing about the desegregation i) 
buses, lunch counters, and schools in th 
South. One Christian who urged f# 

love, non-violence, good will, and fo: 
ness for wrongs are the strongest weap 
of all, did. much to bring this about. F 
has refused to hate those who threaten h 
life. His suffering, like Christ’s, points th 
way to choosing a life with God. 


Quiet MEDITATION: 


give them; for they know not what 
do.” (Luke 23:34) (Repeat with # 
boys and girls and pause for thirty seco: 
to one minute for quiet meditation. ) 


PRAYER OF DepicaTion: Let us dedicat 
our. gifts and our offerings as we pra 
our Lord’s Prayer together. 


4, Choosing a Life With 


Note: This service should help 
and girls to understand that hard work 
dedication, and faithfulness to one’s work 
all for the purpose of serving God ant 
one’s fellow men, are what give life mear 
ing. It is hoped that the illustration 
given in the talk below will be though 
provoking. The desire to do good is no 
enough. The boy who wanted to be a r 
search scientist and worked at it was mo: 
dedicated to serving God and his fello 
men than the one who wanted to be 4 
minister, but didn’t want to study to pre 
pare himself. 


OPENING SCRIPTURE: Read Romany 
8:14-18 in the J. B. Phillips translation) 
Letters to Young Churches.3 ‘ 


Tatx: ‘Which Chose a Life with God?” 

I will tell you about three boys. Think 
hard about these three and ask yourseli 
which ones were trying with all their abili- 
ties to do the will of God. 

Tom liked science best of all his sub: 
jects in school. Chemistry was his favor- 
ite. He decided to major in it in college. 
Tom wanted to know enough chemistry 
someday to study and understand the 
chemical changes that take place in the 
body where cancer is growing. He hoped 
he might help a little in discovering ways 
to cure cancer. So he spent’ years work- 
ing in a laboratory, learning to use the 
tools which would help him to become a 
research scientist in biochemistry. You 
will recognize at once that Tom really 
meant it when he said he wanted to use 
his ability as a scientist to help his fellow 
men. 

Bill wanted to be a newspaper corre- 
spondent. When he was a Boy Scout he 
went to a Jamboree and was asked by his 
troop to be the reporter for the troop, to 
send write-ups of the Jamboree activities 
to the home-town newspaper. He tried to 


8Now available in paperback at $1.25 from 
The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth “Ave., New York 11, 
Nock: 
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rite the events as they really happened. 
pb, the son of the mayor, was in the 
loop with Bill. Bob thought that because 
is eer was important his name should 
2p ar often in the articles. When Bill 
idn’t see it that way, Bob wrote his own 
sport of the events at the Jamboree, with 
is name appearing often in the article. 
lob’s article was published in full, but Bill 
pund only a sentence or two from his 
sport of the troop’s activities printed in 
he clipping his mother sent him. 

| When he arrived home, he went to see 

e editor of the paper and asked him, 
How does it happen that you printed 
tob’s article when I was the official re- 
vorter from the troop?” 
| The editor replied, “Well, you see, it’s 
- this, Bill. A newspaper depends on 
he subscribers for its support. It’s good 
jusiness to print what the mayor’s son 
writes; everyone will read that!” 

“But some of Bob’s report about his 
being so important wasn’t even true. If 
you'd read my report you’d have figured 
that out. When I grow up I’m going to 
be the editor of a paper that prints the 
truth, regardless of whether it’s what peo- 
ple want to read!” 

Was Bill choosing a life with God? Or 
was he just bucking established custom? 
| Dan liked to read a lot. People called 
‘him a bookworm. He was good-at public 
speaking, too. He was active in his church 
‘school class) When he was twelve he 
asked the minister if he could join the 
‘church. He became active in the young 
/people’s group and went to all the con- 
ferences and retreats and volunteered to 
lead worship. He decided that he would 
someday become a minister. All during 
college he had such a good time going to 
‘more conferences for college-age young 
/people that his grades weren’t very good, 
‘about a C average. When he applied to 
enter the seminary, where he was to learn 
|to be a minister, they turned him down 
‘because of his grades. They said they 
‘didn’t think he was a good enough stu- 
dent to do the three years’ work required 
before he could be ordained as a minister. 

Dan asked his minister to talk with the 
‘seminary and persuade them to let him 


| 


come; to tell them how he had wanted to. 


a minister ever since he was in high 
school. But this is what Dan’s minister 
said to him: 

“If you really want to be a minister 
you will have to give up some of the 
outside things you are doing, buckle down, 
and show that you can average at least 
a B in a year of post-graduate work in 
college. Then the seminary will know 
you really mean business. Otherwise you 
really don’t want it enough.” 

Dan went into business and no longer 
went to church regularly. ~-He felt the 
seminary and his minister had been unfair 
to him. Do you think the seminary and 
Dan’s minister should have given him a 
chance just because he said he wanted 
to be a minister? Was this choosing a 
life with God? 

Sivent MepiraTIon: 


_ Will you repeat after me Paul’s words, 
“All who follow the leading of God’s 
Spirit are God’s own sons.” (Romans 
8:14, Phillips’ translation.) (Repeat with 
the boys and girls and pause for thirty 
seconds to one minute for quiet medita- 
tion.) 
PRAYER OF DEDICATION: 
Our Father, as we dedicate our money 
gifts to the church and our lives to serve 
, May we realize that between wanting 
and becoming true sons of God there is 
a lot of hard work. Amen. 
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Junior High Department 


by Mary E. HUEY* 


THEME FOR JANUARY: 
New Beginnings 


To the Leader 


Is the worship in your junior high de- 
partment reverent, vital, stimulating, in- 
spiring? Or is it on occasion dull and 
boring? Is it really interesting to the 
young people? Do they understand the 
Scripture reading? Are the prayers in 
language that has meaning for them? 
Does worship make any difference in their 
lives? Worship is one of the most fre- 
quent and one of the most important 
things we do at church, but how much of 
a dent is it making in the lives of each of 
our young people? In the lives of us who 
are their leaders? 

Young people, and adults as well, need 
always to be reminded of the purpose and 
meaning of worship, of how and why we 
worship God. A good place to begin is 
at the beginning, with the call to worship. 
Why do we have this? What portions of 
the Bible are suitable for calls to worship? 
What other literature might we use? Step 
by step we can discuss with our young 
people the elements in a worship service 
and how and why they should be used. 
What is the purpose of the hymns, the 
Scripture, the prayers? The time ordi- 
narily given to the worship service might 
well be used some Sunday for a study of 
these elements of worship. 

The call to worship suggested for the 
first Sunday of this month was written by 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Another brief 
selection from one of his poems which may 
be used as a call to worship is: 


“Speak to Him, thou, for He hears, 
And Spirit with Spirit can meet— 
Closer is He than breathing, 
And nearer than hands and feet.” 


If you have a small worship committee 
you might ask them to rewrite this poem 
in their own words and explain it to the 
rest of the group. It would be profitable 
for them to try‘to write some of their 
own calls to worship as well. 

In the second service for this month, a 
prayer ot Samuel Miller’s is suggested for 
use at the close of the service. Every 
teacher should own Samuei H. Miller’s 
Prayers for Daily Use and John Baillie’s 
A Diary of Private Prayer, both of which 
are treasure houses for the teacher’s pri- 
vate devotions, as well as resources for 
use occasionally in the worship services of 
the department. Besides using beautiful 
prayers that others have written, however, 
we should encourage the worship commit- 
tee to compose prayers of their own. 

All this study of how and why we wor- 
-ship and the preparation of our own mate- 
rials for worship takes time, but it will be 


*Associate Director of Christian Education, 
Pasadena Presbyterian Church, Pasadena, California. 


eminently worth while if it helps young 
people to find more meaning in their 
services of worship. This can happen only 
if it happens to us who are adult leaders. 
We must worship with our young people. 
Their hearts will be stirred, their con- 
sciences quickened, their wills strengthened 
only if it happens to us also. 


1. A New World 


Catt To WorsHIP: 

“. , follow Christ, the King, 

Live pure, speak true, right wrong, 

follow the King— 

Else wherefore born? .. .” 

(Tennyson) 
Hymn: “Backward we look, O God of 

all our days” : 

(Note to leader: This splendid hymn, 
very appropriate for the beginning of a 
new year, is No. 59 in The Hymnal for 
Youth, Westminster Press. The tune 
given here, Gratitude, is a bit difficult to 
sing. An easier tune and a stirring one to 
use with these words is National Hymn, to 
which we frequently sing “God of our 
fathers, whose almighty hand.) 


TaLK: “America’s Share” 

No one needs to be told that we Ameri- 
cans are the most fortunate people on 
earth. Our standard of living, our chances 
for education, our heritage of freedom— 
these and many other things make us very 
lucky people. Dr. Henry Smith Leiper 
has used some arithmetic to show us how 
fortunate we are: 

“If in imagination we compress the 
present population of the world, now over 
two and a half billion, into a group of a 
thousand persons living in a single town, 
this is what we would see: 

“Sixty persons would represent the U.S. 
population; all others would be repre- 
sented by 940. The 60 Americans would 
have half the total income of the town; 
the 940 others would share the other half. 

“Thirty-six of the Americans would be 
Christian Church members; 24 would not. 
In the town as a whole, about 300 would 
be Christians and 700 would not. At 
least 80 persons in the town would be 
Communists and 370 would be Commu- 
nist-dominated. 

“The Americans would produce 16 per 
cent of the town’s food supply, eat up all 
but 1% per cent of it, and keep most of 
the remainder in expensive storage equip- 
ment for future use. Most of the non- 
Americans would always be hungry but 
the Americans would eat 72 per cent above 
the optimum food requirements. 

“The 60 Americans would have of the 
town’s total supply: 12 times as much 
electric power as all the rest; 22 times as 
much coal; 21 times as much petroleum; 
50 times as much steel; and 50 times as 
much in general equipment. 

“More than half the non-Americans 
would never have heard of Christ. Yet— 
the average Christian American family 
would be spending $850 a year for de- 
fense in force and less than $3.50 a year 
to share with the rest of the town the 
knowledge of why we celebrate Christmas.’’+ 
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ScrRIPTURE: 
48b 


PRAYER: 

Grant me, O God, Thy merciful protection; 

And, in protection, give me strength, I 
pray; 

And, in my strength, O grant me wise dis- 
cretion ; 

And, in discretion, make me ever just; 

And, with my justice, may I mingle love, 

And, with my love, O God, the love of 
Thee; 

And, with the love of Thee, the love of 
all. Amen. 

(“Talhairn’s Prayer’ from the Welsh) 


Matthew 22:35-39, Luke 12: 


2. A New Freedom 


Catt tro Worsuip: (See above.) 


Hymn: “O Thou whose feet have climbed 
life’s hill” 
ScRIPTURE: 

One of the most frequently quoted pas- 
sages in the Bible is the verse in the eighth 
chapter of John, “You will know the truth, 
and the truth will make you free.” As a 
follower of Christ, each one of us seeks to 
find the truth and to make it possible for 
every other person to find it also. In our 
Scripture today we hear the words of men 
of many centuries past who have yearned 
to find the truth: 

Leader: Psalm 25:4, 5 

Response: You will know the truth, and 
the truth will make you free 

Leader: Psalm 119:33, 34 


1In Christian Mission Digest, 
ship Press. 
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Response: You will know the truth, and 
the truth will make you free 


Leader: Psalm 119:10-12 

Response: (same) 

Leader: Psalm 119:73 

Response: (same) 

Leader: Psalm 119:18 

Response: (same) 

Leader: Psalm 86:lla 

Response: (same) 

TaLK: We in America take it for granted 


that everyone knows how to read. If any 
parent for some strange reason should de- 
cide not to allow his child to learn to 
read, the government of our country would 
compel him to send the child to school. 
But for countless millions of people in the 
world this precious gift has been withheld; 
they cannot read the daily newspaper, a 
highway sign, the directions on a medicine 
bottle. They can never read the Bible, a 
fairy tale, the history of their country, or 
the life stories of the great men and 
women of the world. In some of the 
nearby countries of Central America the 
population is 70 to 80 percent ‘illiterate, 
and the same is true in many countries of 
Asia and Africa. 


Lit-Lit is an agency of the National 
Council.of Churches which -is trying to 
meet this serious problem by teaching 
people how to read and providing Chris- 
tian literature in more than 50 countries 
and more than 250 languages. Reading 
books for adults are one of the great needs. 
They must contain stories of interest to 
adults, and Lit-Lit strives to make them 
stories which are more than mere reading 
exercises. Here is an example of a story 
from a book prepared for use in Tangan- 
yika: 


A Bic AIRPLANE 


One day when Yosefu was taking his 
cattle home a man shouted at him, “Hey, 
you, boy, get your cattle off this landing 
field! An airplane is soon coming down. 
Be quick.” 

Yosefu was glad. He liked to see the 
planes. He had herded his cattle off this 
field other days too when the little planes 
landed. He could never understand how 
such big things could fly like birds. 

Hmmmm-m-m-m. 


“Ah, here it comes now,” Yosefu said 
to himself. He hit his cattle and shouted 
at them to get away quick. 

Yosefu ran to the plane after it had 
landed and stopped. This one, he saw, 
was much larger than others he had seen 
landing on the field. It had two engines 
instead of only one. 

A door in the side of*the plane opened 
and a man came out. 


Yosefu shouted, “Jambo, Bwana.” 


The man only waved and smiled. He 
did not understand Yosefu. 


Another man came out of the plane— 
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then another—and another—and still 
other. 
“Loo! Alaa-a-a,” said Yosefu, “ 
do they all come from? They must ha 
a whole town of people in there!” 
One of the men went to the front | 
the plane. He opened a big door. y 
“What kind of plane is this?” Yose 
asked himself. And his eyes really pop 
out of his head when he saw a motor ¢4 
come out of the plane. ; 
“Lo, lo, lo, lo!?? he said, “I cannot bff 
lieve my eyes!” 
Yosefu ran home as fast as he com 
He forgot and left his cattle behind 
“Mama,” he shouted when he saw 
mother. | 
Amana said, “What? What is it? Wha 
has happened ?” i: 
“Come, let me tell you!” said Yosef 
He quickly told his mother all he saw 
He told how many men came out of th} 
plane. He told her about the motor cal 
coming out of it. 
Amiana thought, “Is my boy sick? He} 
he lost his mind? He talks such craz| 
things!” Then Amana said, “Now Yosef 
maybe the sun has been too hot today 
Go lie down in the shade. I will bri 
you something to drink.” % 
Then Amana hurried to tell Busa 
what .Yosefu had told her. Busara wal 
sad. He thought his son had lost his ming 
Then the neighbors told Busara that 7 
was all true. Men from Dar es Salaar 
had come to visit their village. It hag 
taken them only two hours to fly from Dar 
~ “To!” said Busara. ‘The world is nov 


small. Once we lived many days safar 
from Dar. But now men everywhere art 
neighbors. Now we must learn how t 


live and work together.” 
PRAYER: 

O God, the burden of the world is grea 
and our hands are small; the mystery © 
life is very deep and our love falters; sit 
is stubborn and our wills are feeble; with 
out thee, we are lost. Strengthen ow 
hands, empower our love, direct our wills 
Though the day be short, help us to lif 
some burden, bring light to some darkness 
and stand firm against the evil one. Oper 
new paths of righteousness for our souls 
sake, that we may not grow weary in well 
doing; lengthen our sight that we may set 
farther than this day, even into the eterna 
vista of thy kingdom; and when the nigh 
lays the world away, take our souls int 
thy keeping and restore them with thy 
spirit for the work of another day. Amen.’ 


‘ 


3. A New City 


CaLL TO WorsHIP 


Hymn: “I love to tell the story” 

One of the few hymns which may br 
found in many a gospel song book as wel 
as in some of the most stately hymnals o 
the church is Katherine Hankey’s hymr 
“T love to tell the story.” Miss Hankey 
was a woman of culture and wealth anc 
of deep consecration to the work of teach 
ing Sunday school in London, where sh« 
lived, and of helping to support Christiar 
missions in other parts of the world. Thess 
words, written almost a hundred years ago 
can express for us our desire, like hers, tc 
tell the story of Jesus to those who do no! 
know it. 

Story: 
Somesopy Lives THEere Now® 


A few years ago the captain of a shift 
bringing missionaries to Brazil exclaimec 


*From Prayers for Daily Use, Samuel H. Miller. 
Harper and Brothers, 1958. Used by permission. 
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‘th horror when they mentioned their 
‘stination, the remote state of Goias. 
‘at nobody lives in Goias! There’s noth- 
¢ there but snakes.” 


At the time we began our own service 
Goias, the captain was almost right. 
‘te remote towns and myriad preaching 
ints of our mission were scattered over 
“rolling wilderness of red earth. We 
ried in our opportunities, and pioneer- 
was fun—sometimes—and yet— 


‘What a thrill it was when Brasilia came! 
‘or about half a century government lead- 
is had talked of building a new capital 
|| the interior of the country to help de- 
|op this sparsely populated area. When 
ley finally acted, our “end of the earth” 
pcame the hub of a nation’s activity. Our 
Jeepy villages are in the path of the great 
“acoming highways and railroads. A year 
igo there wasn’t a paved highway in 
“oias, but today one may speed along an 
sphalt road all the way from Anapolis to 
jrasilia. The drone of huge machinery is 
eard day and night as the new highway 
cnking Brasilia and Rio de Janeiro be- 
‘omes a reality. Soon roads will link Sao 
Jaulo, Recife, and Belem with the capital- 
hat-is-to-be. White buildings are taking 
hape and belts of trees are being planted. 
n April, 1960, the Government of Brazil 
foved in, just about three years after the 
aying of the first stone. 


In the meantime, we of the mission are 
breathless with the implications for our 
vork, both present and future. There is 
in immediate concern for the builders who 
have come from all over Brazil, some alone, 
bthers with their families. They live in 
crowded, temporary quarters. Vice is ram- 
vant, as in any city of displaced persons. 

embers of our mission and churches, and 
those of the several other denominations at 
work in the area, do what we can, but 
more evangelical workers are desperately 
needed. 

Looking ahead, the West Brazil Mission 
last year, in cooperation with the Brazilian 
National Church and a sister mission, sent 
4 spearhead evangelist, Waldemar Rose, 
into Brasilia. Today the thriving congre- 
zation that resulted has a full-time na- 
tional pastor... . 

The urban plan of Brasilia is laid out 
n a way that some people call airplane- 
shaped, but which architect Lucio Costa, 
its creator, prefers to call cross-shaped, 
“the primary gesture of one who marks or 
takes possession of a place.” His symbol- 
ism is appropriate for the country, which 
is taking possession of a neglected hinter- 
and to build a city of the future. We 
believe it can have an even deeper mean- 
mg for the church. 


Matthew 28:19-20 


SCRIPTURE: 
PRAYER 


4. A New Hope 


CALL TO WorSsHIP 


Hymn: ‘Our God, our help in ages past” 
SCRIPTURE: Romans 5:1-5 
Tarxs: “Courage to Go On” 


First speaker: “So faith, hope, love 
abide, these three . . .” Faith, hope, and 
Ove are the great anchors for the Chris- 
ian. Throughout all the ages men have 
had to face hard decisions, discourage- 
ments, disappointments, tragedy. The 
10pe which the Christian has in Christ 


3By Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Gartrell in Christian 
Mission Digest, 1959-60. 
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gives him the new strength and courage 
to carry on in the face of troubles. 


Second speaker: William Carey was a 
cobbler-minister who went to India in 
1793, the first missionary to take the gos- 
pel of Christ from England to another 
country. During the first year his whole 
family became ill from one disease after 
another, and his five-year-old son Peter 
died. For almost two years he did not 
receive a single letter from England, and 
he had to make a living for himself and 
his family while carrying on his work as a 
missionary. It was seven years before a 
single convert was won to Christianity. 

Although William Carey had had very 
little formal education he learned to write 
and to speak twenty languages, and made 
the first translation of the New Testament 
into Bengali, the language of the state of 
Bengal where he lived. Just when the 
work of the mission was beginning to grow, 
with a printing press producing the Bible 
in ten different languages, a fire destroyed 
the print shop, with all its books and in- 
valuable manuscripts that had taken years 


to prepare. It was an overwhelming dis- 
aster, but William Carey was not to be 
defeated. “The ground must be labored 


over again, but we are not discouraged,” 
he wrote to his friends in England. He 
lived to see many of his dreams accom- 
plished, and was called by many “the 
greatest Englishman who had ever lived 
in India.” 


Third speaker: Phillips Brooks, the 
author of the famous Christmas hymn “O 
little town of Bethlehem,” was one of the 
greatest preachers America has ever pro- 
duced. Yet in his early life he was a com- 
plete failure as a teacher. Not even twenty 
years of age when he was graduated from 
Harvard, he secured a position teaching in 
the Boston Latin School. He began his 
work with enthusiasm and wrote home of 
the “splendid little boys” he was teaching. 
But later in the fall he was given an older 
class, with boys only three or four years 
younger than he was. They had already 
conquered three teachers who had given 
up in despair, and it soon became appar- 
ent that they were after his scalp, too. 
Phillips Brooks wrote to one of his friends, 
“They are the most disagreeable set of 
creatures, without exception, that I ever 
met with,” and he said that if he were to 
meet any of his pupils socially he would 
need to wear a suit of armor for protection. 
When the situation became impossible, he 
resigned and was told by the headmaster 
that “tthe man who fails at teaching will 
fail at everything.” Yet Phillips Brooks 
did not lose his faith in God and his trust 
that God had some work for him to do. 

In later years he became the greatest 
preacher of his generation. Crowds came 
to hear him—sometimes twice as many as 
the church would hold. But it was not 
just as a famous preacher that he was well 
known. Rich and poor, young and old, 
wise and ignorant, came to him with their 
problems. He who knew what it was to 
be utterly discouraged and disappointed 
knew how to help people find the strong 
and joyous Christian faith that was his. 


Fourth speaker: It had happened be- 
fore. It would happen again. Chinese 
Communists swept in suddenly and_ took 
over the little village. The magistrate and 
town officials fled. The people, too, fled 
to the hills or looked on in silence, afraid 
to speak a word of protest. 

Among the refugees were Evangelist Lo, 
his wife and child, hungry and homeless, 
the four-year-old child very ill from cold 


DIRECTORS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Let’s look at 


INSURANCE 
FOR CHILDREN 


by Andrew Hobart 


President, 
Ministers Life & Casualty Union 


First, of course, a father must in- 
sure himself adequately to protect 
his entire family. Insuring his 
children comes second. But many 
do both, with these reasons in mind 
for their children: 


...Growing cash values influence 
a child toward good thrift. 
habits. 


. Helping with premiums intro- 
duces a child to responsibility 
and develops a proper sense of 
values. 


. As a child matures he still pays 
the low rates set up in younger 
years—he is guaranteed a low 
monthly cost. 


...1f, in later years, an illness or 
injury leaves a child uninsur- 
able, he enjoys continued pro- 
tection from his policy taken 
out in childhood. 


.. If his father dies, a child whose 
contract contains a “‘Payor 
Benefit”? pays no premiums un- 
til he is an adult. 


Most companies offer many kinds 
of “Juvenile Insurance’’. Here at 
Ministers Life, for example, you 
may choose from the Heritage 
series of policies for ministers’ chil- 
dren, including the Estate Starter 
which guarantees a child $5,000 life 
insurance at age 21 and an Endow- 
ment-at-65 policy. We will be happy 
to send you detailed information 
on any of these . . . just drop us 
a card. 


AAINISTERS LIFE and casualty union 


‘3100 west lake st.* minneapolis 16, minn. 
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and exposure. From their hiding place 
in the hills they heard on the second day 
that the Reds had executed two foreigners, 
aman and wife. Scattered fighting with 
government troops drew the Communists 
away from the town on the third day, and 
Evangelist Lo crept down from the hills 
into the deserted streets. No one dared 
to speak for fear of Communist spies, but 
one old woman whispered to him that a 
foreign baby was left alive, and pointed to 
an empty house. 

So it was that the life of a tiny baby, 
left alive when her missionary parents were 
murdered, was miraculously saved. Helen 
Priscilla Stam, not yet three months old, 
had Jain alone and uncared-for almost 
thirty hours in a deserted house, snugly 
wrapped in the sleeping bag in which her 
mother had left her. On foot and in secret 
Evangelist Lo and his wife escaped, the 
little white baby and their own sick child 
hidden in two large rice baskets hanging 
from the ends of a bamboo carrying pole. 
A journey of a hundred miles, through 
mountains infested with band‘ts and Com- 
munist soldiers, was successfully completed. 
Faith, hope, and love sustained them as 
these Chinese Christians saved the life of 
a little foreign baby. 


Hymn: “O Master, 
thee” 


PRAYER 


let me walk with 


5. Into All the World 
Together 


Catt To Worsurip: “Lord of all being, 
throned afar,” the hymn by Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, stanzas 1, 2, 5 

Hymn: 
mercy” 


“There’s a wideness in God’s 


Matthew 5:14-16 
“We Cannot Do It Alone” 


For a long time many of us in America 
felt that we were the favored Christian 
nation, whose mission it was to share the 
gospel with the so-called “poor heathen” 
of other lands. Now we are learning that 
the task cannot be done alone. We are 
not only missionaries to people of other 
countries; they are missionaries to us as 
well. We are beginning to understand 
that if Christ’s law of love is to be known 
among all people everywhere, we must 
work with the people of every land, not 
simply for them. Each of us needs the 
other. 


The Rev. Ellsworth E. Jackson, Jr. tells 
of a conversation he had with a Japanese 
“elder statesman” of the church while he 
was spending nine weeks in Japan. The 
Japanese Christian one day came uvon 
two American sailors on a street in Yoka- 
hama engaged in a fierce battle with each 
other. “How can I stop them?” he said 
to himself. ‘What can I say to them in 
English?” The only phrase he could sum- 
mon up was “Jesus Christ died for you,” 
so he shouted that phrase over and over. 
The sixteenth time he said it, the sailors 
stopped fighting! 

June Parker Goldman has written a 
meditation on candles which expresses very 
well the need we have to work together: 
(Read this from the Guidebook prepared 
by Tune Parker Go'dman to use with the 
junior hich mission study book, The Full 
Circle, published by Friendship Press.) 
PRAYER: 

“Teach us, good Lord, to serve thee as 
thou deservest: to give and not to count 
the cost; to fight and not to heed the 
wounds; to toil and not to seek for rest; 


ScRIPTURE: 
TALK: 
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to labor and not to ask for any reward, 
save that of knowing that we do thy will; 


Senior High and 


Young People’s Departments 


by Clarice M. BOWMAN* 


THEME FOR JANUARY: 
This Is the Year Which the Lord 
Hath Made... 


For the Worship Committee 


These ringing words are like a high 
call to the spirit— 


“This is the day which the Lord hath 
made! 
Let us rejoice and be glad in it.” 


As we this day step over the threshold 
into the newest day, week, month, and 
year which God has yet made, let us re- 
joice mightily. Not one second of this 
mystery and miracle of life is of our mak- 
ing. Fathomless possibilities await our 
hand—ours but to reach, His the giving. 
God gives overarching life: freedom to 
decide and do; vast raw materials about 
us in our universe; the heritage within us 
of all our high memories and holy times, 
and the heritage about us of Scriptures, 
church, and the record of God’s brave, 
sincere ones of all time. 

Joshua was probably trembling in his 
sandals as he faced the new and almost 
overwhelming responsibilities of leading 
Israel without the great Moses, until there 
came a fresh realization of God’s continu- 
ing mighty activity around and_ within, 
him. (Read Joshua 1:5bc, 9.) As the 
people then renewed their covenant 
(Joshua 1:16, 17), may we in this new 
month respond more fully—that God’s 
making and remaking power may move 
mightily through us, through the special 
plans we make for Youth Week and all 
our new adventures in interdenominational 
and possibly interracial and international 
fellowship. 

Below are some ‘‘areas” for prayer and 
covenanting for you to use if needed and 
according to your own group’s readiness. 

There is here no attempted “order of 
service’—for you, who are close to the 
heartbeat of your group, will wish to ex- 
plore possibilities and plan thoughtfully 
in a way you feel your members ‘would 
find helpful. You will arrange music, 


messages, and acts so as to express such 
an inner, “hidden” pattern of experienc- 
ing as— 


Recognizing the Presence—centering” 


*Assistant Professor of Religion, High Point 
College, High Point, North Carolina. 


pwill, mind, hand, heart, as instruments | 


through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
(Ignatius Loyola.) 


upon God, as the Friends say; offering o} 
praise ; iieming our faith. 2 | 

Renewal, or offering punehes in. jj 
pentant surrender after facing our i 
ness and unworthiness and need, that t/ 
Love we trust may restore, make who} 
renew. 5) 

Response, or our dedicatory humility } 


worthy of the greater Will. 


1. Be Thou Our Vision 


CALL TO WorsHIP: i 
Leader: This is the day which tl 
Lord hath made . . . This is the year . 
This is the place . . . And in this plac} 
as even now we prepare to worship, | 
One greater than all temples .. . | 
Musical response, using an unseen re 
ord player, music swelling into crescendé 
Or piano or organ with theme such ¢ 
“The God of Abraham Praise,” wit 
trumpet at end. 


RESPONSIVE SERVICE: 
God” | 

Leader: (Read Isaiah 57:15) (Scriptur 
passages should be written out for eas 
reading. ) 


“The Search fe 


Response: (Spoken or sung to tune, Se 
renity) 
O Thou in all thy might so far, 
In all thy love so near, 
Beyond the range of sun and star, 


And yet beside us here— 
Leader: (Read Psalm 139:4, 6) 


Response: 
What heart can comprehend thy name 
Or, searching, find thee out, 
Who art within a quickening flame, 
A presence round about? 
Leader: (Read 1 Corinthians 13:12) 


Response: 
Yet, though I know thee but in part, 
I ask not, Lord, for more: 
Enough for me to know thou art, 
To love thee and adore. 
Freperick L. Hosmer, 187! 
“Our God, our help in age 
or “Eternal God, whose powe 
r “God moves in a mysteri 


Hymn: 
past,” 
upholds,” 
ous way” 


LEADER: “For What Did I Die?” 

As the clock’s hands slowly but steadil 
veered towards the midnight hour tha 
would ‘ring out the old, ring in the new, 
we may have said or thought to ourselves 
“The year is dying.” But it had alread 
died. For each sixty seconds of your lif 
or mine thus far has gone into eternit 
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lready.. We may tear off another sheet 
|| the calendar, or start over again with 
lw calendars. But every minute of every 
yur begins a new year. 

A question pounds inescapably upon our 
zs: “How and for what did I die dur- 
'g the minutes and the hours which God 
Wve in 1960? What epitaph would I 
‘rite for the way my days were spent? 
‘or what did I give my daily life? What 
\fts do I bear in my hands to the God of 
‘idgment in this hour, as this new day, 
ie year, new hour begins?” 


| 
“RAYER: 


Our Father, great constant God in a 
‘nanging world, thou in whom is no vari- 
jbleness or shadow, we bow in amazed 
fonder and praise for thy gift of life thus 
’ Long before we came to earth, we 
‘rere but a thought in thy mind. Yet here 
‘re are now. ‘Thou hast brought us into 
‘fe and health; surrounded us with par- 
\nts, friends, and guidance; and nerved us 
lor activity. As we this moment praise 
ind bless thee with our words, may we 
‘ovenant anew to praise thee with our 
laily lives. 

Looking back over the year just past 
hat was thine and ours, forgive us for 
iaving lost much of time, of energy, of 
money, of life—because we looked down 
nstead of up, because we had our minds 
om little things instead of greater, because 
we thought of self when we could have 
jhown thy love to someone else. Forgive 
is for having clasped our hands greedily 
around our own possessions, or freedom, 
br time, or plans—instead of giving gladly 
for thee to help bring life or joy to an- 
other in thy name. 

And now in the quiet we await, thy 
touch. Because thou art love, thou dost 
even now create within us clean hearts and 
renew a right spirit within us, and dost 
nerve us for greater living, not for our 
sakes but for Jesus’ sake and for the sake 
of all whom thou dost love. Amen. 


CEREMONIAL: “The Burning of the Chaff” 


This ancient ceremonial of the fire may 
be used as a special service of quiet medi- 
tation, with few words. If it is held out 
of doors, let the fire be laid in a place 
sheltered from the wind, and let members 
be comfortably warm. , Indoors, a large 
open crockery or metal vessel may be on 
the table with a bit of flame from coals 
or a hidden candle causing a wisp of 
smoke to ascend, as if to remind us of 
secret aspirations which the Spirit may, at 
this year’s beginning, fan into, new flame. 

After a few appropriate words of prepa- 
ration, and silence, members may write 
on tiny slips of paper their sins or weak- 
nesses for which they are now praying for- 
ziveness and strength for overcoming. At- 
tendants or ushers pass down the aisles to 
collect these; or, if the group is small, each 
may bring his to the altar, cast it onto 
the flame, and kneel for a while. Or bits 
of straw may be given members at the be- 
zinning, which each makes symbolic of 
prayers as he casts them onto the flame. 


2. No, Not Despairingly 

‘Lift up your hearts!” We lift them, 
Lord, to thee; 

Here at thy feet none other may we see; 

‘Lift up your hearts!” E’en so, with one 
accord, 

We lift them up, we lift them to the Lord. 


Above the level of the former years, 

The mire of sin, the weight of guilty fears, 

The mist of doubt, the blight of love’s 
decay, 4 

O Lord of Light, lift all our hearts today! 
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Henry Monracu Butter, 1833-1913 
SrrD THoucuts: “Is Despair Christian?” 


How easy it is to become discouraged 
in the Christian life. Those resolutions— 
or at least new, fresh purposes—for our 
new year: what has become of them? 
Has it been hard to “keep” them after 
just one week? Do we start out some 
mornings after our devotions with singing 
thoughts and hopes, only to find ourselves 
suddenly angry or resentful or peevish? 
From there it is but a short step to 
“What’s the use?” and to giving up. 

Not from a weakling or coward, but 
from one of God’s valiants we have the 
honest confession: “What I want to do, 
I do not; and what I do not want to do, 
I do.” Yet, though he must have almost 
despaired at times, the impact of Paul’s 
life is an exclamation point of witness for 
the power of God to transform. 


In some of our most significant and 
searching literature, art, and music today 
sounds this note of despair, brokenness, 


“alienation,” ‘estrangement.’ We _ sense 
the terrible “muchness” of sin and evil 
about us as well as within us. Yet to keep 


the needle stuck in that groove is surely 
less than Christian— 


— for what is “despair” but a looking 
inward, a wasting of our mental and spirit- 
ual substance in feeling sorry for ourselves 
and for our being in such a world? 


— and what is “despair” but a failing 
to look upward, to take the courageous 
leap of trust in One who sees our every 
need and is able beyond all that we can 
imagine! 

Have we sometimes shared  Elijah’s 
plight? After trying to speak forth God’s 
word of witness to the wicked king and 
queen, Elijah fled. Possibly he was weary, 
or he may have wondered if he had done 
the right thing, or he may have feared for 
his life. In the cave on Mount Horeb, 
“the mount of God,’ came an answer— 
(Read 1 Kings 19:9-12). 


Tatk: “Called to Courage” 


This old world is a very dangerous place 
in which to live. Every passing hour will 
be filled with a multitude of insecurities 
and with many, many pitfalls. The morn- 
ing headlines will proclaim fatalities . . . 
The daily journals wll record calamities 


. .. Why go on? What’s the use? Let’s 
play safe! 
These are the words of cynic and 


doubter. God’s man says: I press on, 
“not knowing the things that will befall 
me.” What a faith in the Unseen and 
what a daring were in Paul’s brave heart! 
His was the cry of the conqueror—the 
martial shout of Christ’s good soldier— 
“Forward, march!”—into the unknown. 


Charles Lindbergh stepped one morning 
into his frail plane, waved a good-bye to 
a handful of friends standing near, opened 
his motor with full power, and with a roar 
was off across the trackless sea—not know- 
ing—not knowing!—but his heart was bold 
and his hand was steady . . . For thirty 
or more long, lonely hours he flew through 
fog and cloud, wind and weather, with one 
aim and only one. Weary and worn, al- 
most unconscious, his eye at last caught 
the flickering lights of Paris . . . he set 
his plane down on LeBourget Field, ‘‘Mis- 
sion Accomplished,” in spite of all the 
forces of doubt and disaster. 


But a greater, sublimer adventure lies 
ahead of each of us today—a new year 
with all the uncertainties of tomorrow... 

What makes a game, a real thrilling 
game? The men who play, the money 
expended, the speed and skill of the per- 
formers? 


Yes, and more, much more. 

The very uncertainty of the contest! No 
pitcher ever knows even five seconds be- 
fore he throws the ball what the batter 
will do with it. No golfer can tell you 
where his ball will land . . . So with your 
life and mine. Tomorrow is a big pack- 
age of mystery ... but we shall open it 
just the same. Why? 

Because of that force within the soul 
called faith . . . faith that looks into the 
invisible days and months ahead and be- 
lieves in God, his goodness, his guidance, 
and his daily, hourly compassion. 

C. E. RozeLue} 


Porm: First stanza and last line of third 
stanza of the hymn “If thou but suffer 
God to guide thee,” by Georg Neumark. 


3. God Helps Us Grow 
Through Suffering 


CALL To WorsHIP: 


O come to the altar of God and worship. 

Bow down in reverence and pray. 

Let Him heal your sorrows. Let your fore- 
bodings cease. 

Let Him share with you the thunder and 
lightning of His mighty dream, 

That you may rise in glad, good partner- 
ship to bring the world to Him. 


Seep THoucuts: ‘Trouble Transformed” 


Why is there suffering in the world? 
Our limited human view is not big enough 
to fathom the answers, any more than one 
fish could know all the mysteries of the 
sea. But something of heroic stuff God 
has put within us rises to meet suffering 
“like a man.’ Who are we that we should 
want our Christian way to be dead easy? 
Where would be the exhilaration of striv- 
ing, the rest after struggle? 

We can be thankful for the high sensi- 
tivity to feel! Because we know what it is 
to hurt, we can sense others’ hurts. From 
this sympathetic sensing have come all the 
kindly steps forward beyond cruelty; let 
us pray that God will make us even more 
sensitive so that in this day of de-per- 
sonalizing and mass hardness, we may rise 
to strive with God’s help for alleviating 
some of the terrible miseries now. 

Above all, let us not feel sorry for our- 
selves like little ego-centered minds, but 
courageously put our hand into the hand 
of God . . . that we may be led to dedi- 
cate our own suffering, to answer needs of 
others’ suffering, in the name of One who 
suffered for us. 

* x * * 


Paul, we remember, mentions that he 
was bothered constantly by some difficulty 
(we do not know what it was) ; he called 
it a “thorn in the flesh.” Yet he felt that 
God was assuring him, “My grace is suf- 
ficient . . . my power is made perfect in 
weakness.” (As Paul realized that he was 
insufficient and weak he came to know 
more thrillingly the power of God.) Buoy- 
antly, then, Paul cried: ‘For the sake of 
Christ . . . I am content with weaknesses, 
insults, hardships, persecutions, and ca- 
lamities .. .” 

* * * * 


In the late 1800’s or early 1900’s, Baron 
von Hugel, Austrian theologian, wrote to 
his niece: “I want to prepare you, to 
organize you for life, for illness, crisis, and 
death . . . Suffering is the greatest teacher; 
the consecrated suffering of one soul 
teaches another . . . grasp the nettle, my 
little old thing! Religion never made me 


4In The High Point Enterprise. 
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comfy. All deepened life is deepened suf- 
fering . . . deepened joy. Suffering and 
joy. But the final note of religion is joy.” 


4, That Tomorrows May Be 
Christian 


Litany OF CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP:? 

(Bidding us to awareness of fellowship 
under God with Christians of former times 
and other lands) 


Almighty and everlasting God— 

For all the martyrs of the faith and for 
all who have resisted wrong unto suffering 
and death, 

All: We praise Thee, O Lord, and 
bless Thy name. 

For Thy Church, the pillar and ground 
of the truth, and the mother of saints in 
all ages and in all lands, 

All: We praise Thee, O Lord, and 
bless Thy name. 

For the light of the everlasting Gospel, 
which Thou hast sent to every nation and 
kindred and tongue and people, 

All: We praise Thee, O Lord, and 
bless Thy name. Glory be to God on 
high, and in earth peace, good will towards 
men. We praise Thee, we worship Thee, 
we glorify Thee, we give thanks to Thee 
for Thy great glory, O Lord God, the 
Father Almighty. Amen. 


Story: “The Field of the Brothers” 


From the Talmud comes a legendary 
story of the choosing of the site for King 
Solomon’s Temple, a story of brotherhood. 

A father left his field to his two sons. 
Together they plowed, planted, cultivated, 
harvested. When the harvest was gath- 
ered, they divided it equally. One took 
his share to his house at one end of the 
field; the’ other took his share to his 
house at the other end of the same field. 

Late that night, the first brother began 
to ask himself if an equal division was 
really fair. He decided, “No, it was not 
fair. For I have no one dependent upon 
me. But my brother has a wife and two 
sons. I was selfish to take the full half.” 

So he got up, went to his storehouse, 
and loaded his shoulders with sheaves and 
started across the field to his brother’s 
home. 

That night the second brother asked 
himself the same question. ‘‘No,” he de- 
cided, “the division was not fair; for I am 
blessed with a wife and two fine sons who 
will care for me when I am old. But my 
brother has no one. It was selfish of me 
to take half.” 

So he, too, went to his storehouse and 
loaded his shoulders with sheaves and 
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started across the field to his brother’s 
home. 

Midway of the field they met. Seeing 
their shoulders laden with sheaves, each 
sensed the thought in the heart of the 
other. Dropping their bundles, they em- 
braced each other with tears coursing un- 
ashamedly down their cheeks. “Brother!” 
they each cried. 

And, says the Talmud, on this spot, con- 
secrated by the tears of true brotherhood, 
the Temple was built. 


Prayer: “Spirit of Light and Truth and 
Love, open the door of our understand- 
ing,” from Prayer That Prevails, com- 
piled by Marshall Dawson, Macmillan, 
1924. 


Hymns oF Praise, such as “There’s a 
wideness in God’s mercy,” “God moves 
in a mysterious way,” “Backward we 
look, O God of all our days,” and 
“God the omnipotent!” 


MEDITATION THROUGH SCRIPTURE: Our 
need to learn to put first things first: 
Luke 10:38-42; and our need to over- 


come the tendency to make excuses: 
Luke 14: 15-24. 


Reapinc: ‘‘The Brother and the Dream” 
(From the book The Brother, by Doro- 
thy Clarke Wilson, published by Abing- 
don Press, read from pages 90. and 196 
the thoughts of James, the brother of 
Jesus, beginning “For to James loyalty 
to the Dream . . .”) 


PoEeM: 

Dare to be yourself! 

Facing the wind, defy it 

To drive you from your course! 

Inch by inch, spite tattered sails, 

Creep toward your haven— 

Your truer self. 

Run not before the winds 

Of chance and ridicule 

But, rather, sewing new sails 

As old are burst to bits, 

Dare die, if need be, 

Out of sight of land— 

Though land there lies ahead— 

This land of your real Self. 

Spirit wafted— 

If sighted not before— 

Your earth-free soul shall find it 

As the wind the sky 

And as the stars the night. 
ERNEST WEBSTER ROBINSON? 


READING: 


A Mopvern EpiIstLe To YOUTH 


To all youth, both those who are in 
Christ. and in his church and those who 
should be won to him: 

Grace be unto you, and peace, from 
God our Father and from the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

The leaders of your church thank God 
upon every remembrance of you and long 
to come to you with Christian counsel and 
command. We are grateful for your fel- 
lowship in the gospel and for your min- 
istry of love and prayer to us. 

You are a part of a troubled and un- 
easy generation. Called to serve your 
country in war as in peace, much has 
been required of you—wisdom beyond 
your years, skills beyond your capacities, 
and courage unlimited. 

Many times have you been in rebellion 
at the stupidity of your elders, and dis- 
couraged and dismayed by their seeming 
inertia or indifference to critical issues. 


3In The Christian Advocate, Chicago. 
permission. 
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In your search for freedom, may you 
fast in the liberty wherewith Christ } 
made you free. 

We would constrain you to be mercif 
and in every way to serve the nec 
of others. 

Be patient under the silences of 
Face the future unafraid, never 
faith in the power of ultimate truth 

Do not imagine vain things, but 
on life with quiet eyes. Walk in h 
and strength before God. 1 

Never cease your quest to know 4 , 
mind of Christ and to appropriate ti), 
power of a full commitment to his py] 


poses. i | 
In state as in church, approve only 


things that are excellent. 4 
We pray that you may be sincere a 
without offense, being filled with the fruil 
of righteousness, which are by Jesus Chri) 
unto the glory and praise of God. | 
Joun Wesvey Loril 


‘Bishop John Wesley Lord, for the Methodj 
Council of Bishops. Used by permission of Bishd| 
Lord and of the National Conference of Metj 
odist Youth. | 
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Advent in Our Church 
(Continued from page 11) 


} 
is put up for the season. With son) 
and prayer and a simple talk by th 
pastor, the meaning of Advent is ex} 
plained. Appropriate —audio-visud) 
programs follow for the various ag 
groups. _ In the closing assembly or 
child from each family comes fo 
ward to receive the “family Advenj 
candle,” along with a _ booklet 
carols and a folder containing a piq 
ture of the Nativity, a message t 
parents, a message to children, ang 
suggestions for observing the Adven| 
season in the home. 

The simple ritual of lighting th’ 
candle is explained by the pastor: 

At dinner each evening the mem 
bers of the family take turns in light 
ing the Advent candle, repeating the 
following words: “We light this Ad) 
vent candle tonight as a reminder o: 
the coming of Christ’s birthday—anc 
that he is the Light of the world’ 
This is followed with the reading o 
a verse of a carol or a few verse 
from one of the Gospel stories of th« 
Nativity. The brief ritual conclude 
with a prayer: 

“OQ God, our Father, as we bov 
our heads to thank thee for food an 
family fellowship, we would remem 
ber that thy Son Jesus came into th 
world to help us live the good life 
We pray that we may be more lik 
him. Bless our home and our churel 
and help us to do good deeds durin; 
these Advent days. Amen.” 

This program, we feel, is by m 
means perfect but is a step in th 
right direction—an honest attempt t 
counteract the strong secular influ 
ences during the Christmas season. 


I 
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he Rule of God 


) By G. Ernest Wright. New York, Double- 
jay & Company, 1960. 133 pp. $2.95. 
| The author tells us, on page 100: 
‘Nothing wearies me more than those 
“ttempts to teach the Bible by confining 
ttention to the New Testament with the 
jddition of a preliminary chapter or two 
in Judaism and Hellenism.” Anyone who 
‘eads the book will understand why. Er- 
lest Wright, now Professor of Divinity 
it Harvard, is versed as few others are 
n the world out of which both Testa- 
aes came. He is in a position to see— 
ind here convincingly demonstrates—that 
‘The Bible is an organic whole.” 

The method is to study, by means of 
historic and linguistic disciplines, some 
representative passages of the Old Testa- 
ment—Genesis 3; Isaiah 40, 41; Jeremiah 
7:1-15—and some representative biblical 
doctrines—Temple, Society, Holy Spirit. 
Anyone who has to lead others in thinking 
about religion will find here not only a 
wealth of content but also illustration of 
how it ought to be done. 

All who love the church, too, will find 
this a strengthening and a purifying book 
—in which God’s purposes for his people 
are set in contrast with our organizations. 
Much ecclesiastical energy is spent in try- 
ing to get the layman to work hard for 
the program of the church, whereas “the 
real program of the church should be 
precisely how to help the layman be a 
Christian in his daily work” (p. 55). 
J. CarTER Swaim 


Fit to Be Tied 


By Charles E. Batten and Donald E. 
McLean. Greenwich, Seabury Press, 1960. 
124 pp. $1.75. 

This is a practical guide for setting up 
a course for senior high youth on the 
Christian approach to sex education and 
marriage. There are lists of questions 
youth have asked in their own words, and 
some helpful suggestions for answers. Tips 
are also given on working with parents 
and how to make the best use of physicians 
and other family-helping professions. The 
course is built on required reading of 
Evelyn Millis Duvall’s Facts of Life and 
Love for Teenagers.. The material is 
forthright and handled within the context 
of the Christian gospel with a commend- 
able lightness of touch. This book should 
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prove helpful in developing the kind of 
leadership that is sorely needed to handle 
this topic with today’s youth. 

Wituram H. GEeNnNzi 


Christianity and Communism Today 


By John C. Bennett. New York, Associ- 
ation Press, 1960. 188 pp. $3.50. 

This is a new edition of a book first 
published in 1948. As the title suggests, 
the theme is one of perennial concern to 
increasing numbers of Christians through- 
out the world. In fact, in view of the 
events of the past decade, the subject can 
be seen in better perspective now than 
when the first edition was published. 

Dr. Bennett sees sharp tensions between 
Christianity and Communism arising at 
three principal points: Communism’s ab- 
solutistic claims for social redemption 
without any notion of transcendental real- 
ity; its tendency to ignore moralistic prin- 
ciples in order to achieve the ultimate 
end—revolution; and finally its willingness, 
if not eagerness, to sacrifice the values 
of individual personality ostensibly in the 
solution of mass problems. It is a splen- 
did presentation. 

Stites Lressty 


The Treasury of Inspirational 
Anecdotes, Quotations, and 
Illustrations 


By E. Paul Hovey. Westwood, N. J., 
Fleming H. Revell Co., 1960. 316 pp. 
$3.95. 

E. Paul Hovey has gathered and classi- 
fied quotations, anecdotes, and illustrations 
in this volume with creative imagination 
and catholicity of taste. His purpose has 
been to provide “tools which sharpen, in- 
terpret, polish, clinch, and convey the 
speaker’s thoughts.” From an abundance 
of resources he has drawn materials be- 
lieved to be pertinent to the many de- 
mands a public speaker must meet in 
preparing addresses, sermons, and speeches. 
In this book the author shares that which 
has captured his imagination and which 
will appeal to many minds. 

Unlike most reference “volumes, this 
book makes very interesting reading when 
a topic is followed. It can even be used 
as a devotional guide by employing the 
special-day index. The ordinary person 


will find it a useful companion and guide, 

while the professional will find it constant 

help in his busy and demanding world. 
CLARENCE C. CoLiins 


The Reformation and Protestantism 
Today 


By Clyde Leonard Manschreck. New 
York, Association Press, 1960. 128 pp. 
$ .50. 

This is a timely book. Dr. Manschreck 
gives “six keys” that enable the reader 
to understand the meaning of the Ref- 
ormation still in progress after four hun- 
dred years. They are Trust in Providence; 
Religious Freedom; Ecumenicity; Love, 
Not Merit, as the Rule of Faith; Authority 
of the Bible; and New Forms of Worship. 

The six illuminating chapters are “The 
Continuing Quest,” “Authority,” “The 
Search for an Ethic,” “The Struggle for 
Freedom,” ‘“Ecumenicity,” and “The Pio- 
neering Spirit.” Pertinent issues are 
considered in these chapters with a re- 
freshing candor and in an irenic spirit. 

Ray FREEMAN JENNEY 


What’s Lutheran in Education? 


By Allan Hart Jahsmann. St. Louis, 
Concordia Publishing House, 1960. 185 
pp. $3.50. 

This systematic study of what Lutheran 
theologians and educators have said is 
in essence an argument for education 
under the supervision of the church. 

On the question of whether tax funds 
should go to such schools, the author re- 
ports that the majority oppose granting of 
state or federal funds for the support of 
church schools, as support of religious in- 
struction and the teaching program of 
church schools, but feel that social service 
programs of the state should be available to 
all children irrespective of school associa- 
tion. 

The author’s disagreement with this 
majority opinion is suggested by his con- 
cluding sentence: “It is possible that in 
the future some Lutherans will change 
their present position on state support of 
church schools.” 

R. L. Hunt 


The Faith We Proclaim 


By Elmer J. F. Arndt. 
The Christian Education Press, 
135 pp. $2.50. 

This book will be of special interest 
to pastors and church school teachers in 
the United Church of Christ, for as the 
subtitle indicates, it contains “the doc- 
trinal viewpoint generally prevailing in 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church.” 

Because it was authorized by the de- 
nomination’s General Council and devel- 
oped by its Theological Committee, Dr. 
Arndt’s book has a kind of official status. 
But, as one would expect from the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church, the doc- 
trinal viewpoint is ecumenical in approach. 

The book will be useful in adult Chris- 
tian education and to leaders of confirma- 
tion classes in the communion for which 
it was prepared, as well as to students of 
comparative theology generally. 

J. Martin BAILEY 
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Commitment and the School 
Community 


Edited by A. Graham Baldwin, Frank 
E. Gaebelein, Earl G. Harrison, Jr. 
Greenwich, Seabury Press, 1960. 118 pp. 
$2.40. 

The Council for Religion in Indepen- 
dent Schools, organized to help individual 
schools in their religious program, here 
reports diagnosis of the needs of youth 
and a prescription, a report from the 
Sixth National Conference on Religion in 
Education, October, 1959. Provocative 
papers by Julian N. Hartt, Harold Howe, 
Jr., Emile Cailliet, and M. Moran Weston 
stimulated discussion reported in part; 
reading of the papers and report will 
provoke thought in the reader who has a 
responsibility in Christian education. 

R. L. Hunr 


The Bible Today 


By C. H. Dodd. New York, Cambridge 
University Press, 1960. 168 pp. $1.45. 

A better summary of present-day under- 
standing regarding our approach to the 
Scripture and its meaning for our time 
is unknown to the reviewer. This paper- 
back edition should be given wholesale 


use by all groups, adult or youth, who 
are seriously concerned with the Bible. 
Aside from intrinsic worth, the volume 
gains in significance for Americans as 
disclosing the mind of the chairman of 
the Joint Committee of British scholars 
now at work on a new translation of the 
Bible. 

J. Carter Swaim 


Dr. Schweitzer of Lambarene 


By Norman Cousins. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1960. 254 pp. $3.95. 

Mr. Cousins went to Lambarene to get 
a first-hand acquaintance with Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, his work, and the reason back 
of it all. Of equal importance was his 
purpose to persuade Dr. Schweitzer to 
complete his unfinished books and to ar- 
range with him for the preservation and/ 
or publication of manuscripts not yet pub- 
lished.. This was not an easy assignment. 
The book is mainly an account of the 
author’s trip, his rewarding contacts with 
Dr. Schweitzer, and the success of his 
venture. 

The author has written not so much 
a biography as an appraisal of the great 
missionary doctor. It is done with sym= 
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DwicHt STEERE. This complete list- 
ing and description of 644 anthems 
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for choral directors. Selections are 
indexed by topics, first lines, musical 
and textual sources. $4.50 
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pathetic objectivity; one seems to feel | 
never before an intimate insight into tl} 
thought and genius both of Dr. Schweitz} 
and also of the remarkable young peop} 
who have elected to cast their lot wil” 
him, having been captured by his singuly 
devotion and dedication. The author 
sensitivity to human values and significai) 
ideas has enabled him to portray remar 
ably the spirit of the man. The numero# 
illustrative pho‘ographs, supplied mainly 
Clara Urquhart, greatly enhance both th} 
interest and the value of the book. Of th” 
greatness of Schweitzer, the author say} 
“Tt is not-so much what he has done fe 


This is the measure of the man... . 
has supplied a working demonstration ¢ 
reverence of life.” 

Stites Less1! 


Shepherd of the Streets 


By John Ehle. New York, Willia 
Sloane Associates, 1960. 239 pp. $4.00 

This is the story of the Rev. James Aj 
Gusweller of the Church of St. Matthey) 
andSt. Timothy (Episcopal), { 
York’s west side. It tells how Fathe! 
Gusweller came into a community madj, 
up mostly of migrant Puerto Ricans, living 
in some of the worst tenements in the city} 
and sought to build a living church which 
would include both old members, noy 
moved away, and the newcomers. Hii) 
fights against landlords and city officiall| 
for improved housing conditions are thd 
most unusual part of the story. Bu 
equally fascinating are the accounts 0} 
his attempts to reach children, and ther} 
adults, in a neighborhood dominated by 
vice, dope peddling, gambling, and gang 
warfare. ) 

This true-life account of an experimental} 
program in a difficult city area does not 
avoid the grave difficulties faced, but chal- 
lenges other churches to equal devotion) 
The foreword was written by Harry) 
Golden. 


LILLIAN WILLIAMS 


Seven Times He Spoke 


By Olfert Ricard. Minneapolis, Augs- 
burg Publishing House, 1960. 83 pp. 
$1.75: 

Here are seven sermons, each on a word 
of Jesus spoken from the cross, which 
Olfert Ricard of Denmark preached dur- 
ing Lent. That his sermons were pub- 
lished every Monday for ten years in a 
Copenhagen daily paper indicates the 
regard in which he was held during the 
early years of this century. They are 
sermons of a real pastor, a “shepherd who 
cares for his sheep.” Even those who do 
not read the New Testament in quite 
such literal terms can profit by them. 

This reader, having been thrilled many 
times by the sermons of a Danish pastor 
who came to popularity shortly after 
Ricard—Kaj Munk of Vedersé6—did not 
find quite the same “‘lift”’ in these sermons. 
Perhaps the fact that Kaj Munk was a 
successful dramatist and that he gave his 
life in opposition to Nazi domination has 
made me prejudiced in Munk’s favor! 

One of the sermons in this book, en- 
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| 
Hed “What the Three Crosses Declare,” 
| sae helpful. On the one cross, 
ickery. On the third cross, penitence. 
| the middle cross, Paradise opened. 
| the malice and vileness of hell poured 
je a stream of molten lead over His 
‘re heart, and it continued to be a 
§radise.” ; 

| Paut G. Macy 
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ae Message of the Bible 


|By Charles M. Laymon. Nashville, 
bingdon Press, 1960. 127 pp. $1.00. 
This is a guide on how to read the 
ble, with special emphasis on looking for 
Je message of salvation and redemption 
|hich it conveys. The different types of 
‘ritings are examined together with their 
lickground and history. The author dis- 
isses and illustrates the way in which the 
lessage of the Bible can be traced through 
jie narratives, law, history, and prophecy 
| the Old Testament, and the Gospels 
ad Epistles of the New Testament. 
The book is excellent for individual 
tading and for group study. It includes 
| bibliography, charts, maps, and indexes. 
ELsA HERREILERS 
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the International Lesson 
innual for 1961 


Edited by Charles M. Laymon. Nash- 
ille, Abingdon Press, 1960. 448 pp. 
2.95. This comprehensive commentary 
or teachers of adult classes using the ‘In- 
ernational Sunday School Lessons con- 
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THE ROAD HOME 


by James McBride Dabbs. A 
superbly written spiritual auto- 
biography by the author of The 
Southern Heritage $3.50 


IN THE UNITY OF THE 
FAITH 
with Foreword by Edwin T. Dahl- 
berg. Sermons by representatives 
of 27 denominations, published in 
celebration of the tenth anni- 


versary of the National Council 
of Churches $3.00 


FROM PATRIARCH TO 
PROPHET 


by Allen G. Wehrli. A well-known 
and revered Old Testament scholar 
deepens and broadens the dimen- 
sions of the Old Testament 
through interpretations in today’s 
idiom. $3.00 


on sale at bookstores 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
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tains these specific helps for each lesson: 
the printed text in both the K.J.V. and 
the R.S.V., an explanation of the text by 
a biblical scholar, an analysis and applica- 
tion of the lesson for life today, and teach- 
ing suggestions. Other features are a list 
of audio-visual resources for each unit, 
articles for special days by outstanding 
writers, indexes of Scripture and subjects, 
maps, and line drawings. 


Christmas: An American Annual of 
Christmas Literature and Art 


Edited by Randolph E. Haugan. Min- 
neapolis, Augsburg Publishing House, 1960. 
68 pp. Gift edition, $1.50. Cloth edition, 
$3.50. This 30th annual volume features 
the story of Washington’s Christmas-night 
crossing of the Delaware and an account 
of the writing of the carol “Hark, the 


Herald Angels Sing.” Other illustrated 
articles are about Denmark’s Christmas 
spoons, Christmas pictures in American 
art galleries, Christmas customs in other 
lands, and Christmases of bygone days. 

There are also illustrated sections de- 
voted to Christmas music and poetry. 
Two Christmas prints suitable for framing 
are included. 


Come to Christmas! 


By Anna Laura and Edward W. Geb- 
hard. Nashville, Abingdon Press, 1960. 
75c. In this paperback book is a collec- 
tion of poems, carols, prayers, and stories 
of Christmas customs for families to use 
between Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
Many suggestions are made for things the 
family can do together to make the Ad- 
vent and Christmas seasons meaningful. 


| BELIEVE IN THE LIVING GOD 
Sermons on the Apostles’ Creed 
By Emix Brunner. Translated and edited by JoHN HOLDEN. 
Here are twelve brilliant expositions of the articles of the 
Apostles’ Creed, preached in Zurich by one of the world’s 
great theologians, and available in English for the first time. 
$3.00 


THE COMING REFORMATION 
Geppes MacGrecor, the Dean of the Graduate School of 
Religion at USC, maintains that the aims of the “Protestant” 
Reformation have not been completely realized, and sug- 
gests three steps to reinforce them: the revival of discipline, 
of spiritual life, and of liturgy. $3.50 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE GREAT 
CREEDS OF THE CHURCH 
By Pau T. Funrmann. A penetrating study of the history 


and background of the Creeds and Declarations of Faith, 
which makes them vivid, and makes their meaning clear. $3.00 


THE RECOVERY OF THE TEACHING MINISTRY 


By J. Sranrey Gen. Dr. Glen argues here for the reasser- 
tion of teaching in our churches, and a recovery of a teaching 
ministry based on the example of Jesus and his followers. $2.75 


IMAGES OF THE CHURCH 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 
By Paut S. Minear. A major contribution to the under- 


standing of what the Church really is, through a long-needed 
clarification of imagery in the New Testament. $6.00 


Now at your bookstore 
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WHAT’S HAPPENING 


Dr. Paul Macy, World Council 
Leader, Dies 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Dr. Paut G. Macy, 


formerly on the staff of the International 
Council of Religious Education, died in 
Chicago on October 9 at the age of 72. 
For the past few years he had been a spe- 
cial lecturer in ecumenical studies at Beth- 
any Biblical Seminary. 

After holding pastorates in Chicago, 
Toledo, Boston, Worcester, and Ipswich, 
in 1939 Dr. Macy became director of edu- 
cation and promotion for the World Coun- 


York. From 1945 to 1948 he was Direc- 
tor of the Midwest Region for the Ameri- 
can Committee for the World Council of 
Churches, and Ecumenical Secretary of the 
International Council. He was founder 
and editor of the World Council Courier, 
now called the Ecumenical Courier. He 
attended various meetings of the World 
Council of Churches and prepared the 
report for the Second World Conference 
of Christian Youth which met in Oslo, 
Norway, in 1947. In 1953-54 he served 
as chairman of the Committee of 100 
which prepared for the Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches in Evanston 
in 1954. 

If It Be of God, a book by Dr. Macy 


cil of Churches, with headquarters in New 


on the formation and growth of the World 


Save $1.95 NOW-— on this 


ounle yaloe offer! 


A top-selling Sunday school lesson commentary 
plus a topnotch Bible dictionary— 
a regular $8.90 value—now BOTH for just $6.95 
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BROADMAN COMMENTS 
1961 


by H. I. Hester and J. Winston Pearce 
A clearly organized, stimulating commen- 
tary on the International Sunday School 
Lessons. Broadman Comments, 1961, in- 
cludes for each lesson: 
* the complete printed Bible text 
* clear outline and thorough discussion | 
* apt illustrations and pointed applica- 
tion of truth to today’s needs 


¢ helpful visual aid suggestions 
Regular price $2.95 


DAVIS DICTIONARY 
OF THE BIBLE 


by John D. Davis 
A readily accessible, usable wealth of in- 
formation in clear and understandable 
language, Davis Dictionary of the - Bible 
is scholarly and trustworthy—a book to 
be consulted repeatedly. 

Regular price $5.95 

Buy them BOTH for only $6.95— 
and SAVE $1.95! 


and don't forget Gaia 


POINTS FOR EMPHASIS, 1961 


by Clifton J. Allen 

Its small size makes this commentary on 
the International Sunday School Lessons 
the perfect companion for travelers or the 
ideal gift for any occasion. Contains a 
concise but thorough discussion of the 
lesson for every Sunday during the year. 


95¢ 


Council of Churches, was published 
cently by Bethany Press and was reviewe 
in the November issue of the Internation 
Journal. 

Dr. Macy had a wide range of friend 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—The Rev. Di 
Coriiss P. Harcraves, 81, died 6 
August 22 in Los Angeles, California. Dj) 
Hargraves was executive secretary of th 
Methodist Interboard Committee on Mil 
sionary Education from 1940-49. Fro} 
1950-53 he surveyed the program nee¢} 
of Methodist seminaries and served as al 
rector of a new Department of Theologicz 
Schools. Dr. Hargraves was executive se¢| 
retary of missionary education for thi 
Methodist Episcopal Church from 1926 
1940, and active in the Missionary Edi 
cation Movement and the succeeding Coi 
mission on Missionary Education, Nationé} 
Council of Churches. He served as chai! 
man of the Commission from 1951-1953. — 


Clergy Transportation 
to the General Assembly 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Through thi 
courtesy of the Western Passenger Associa 
tion, provision has been made whereb; 
holders of Canadian, Eastern, New Eng 
land, and Southern clergy permits ma) 
purchase clergy rail transportation at thi 
point of origin to and from San Francisco 
in-order to attend the 1960 General As 
sembly of the National Council o 
Churches, December 4-9. 


A-V’s in Christian Education 
(Continued from page 25) 


in the lives of the Patriarchs as describec 
in the Old Testament. 

Excellent photography and an interest 
ing selection of paintings make these slide 
recommended for instruction and discus 
sion with senior highs through adults. Thi 
set is not only informative, but also en 
courages a new appreciation of the work 
of the Masters. It should always bi 
pointed out to viewers, however, that thi 
paintings are artist’s interpretations ant 
not meant to be factual. 

(III-E-3) + 


WANTED: Director of Christian 
Education for church school and youth 
group programs in suburban church; 
membership 1800, church school 850. 
New education and fellowship build- 
ing just completed. This is a challeng- 
ing position for a person with ability 
and enthusiasm. Experience in a com- 
parable church desirable. Salary ac- 
cording to experience and other quali- 
fications. Write: J. M. Pollock, Chair- 
man Christian Education Committee, 
College Hill Presbyterian Church, 
Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


‘¢ 


-center-column references. 
~ in buckram with two-color jacket: 


q The RSV Concordance Refer- 
- ence Bible is the ideal Bible for 


“study and family use. Printed if 
easy-to-read type, it includes a 
concise concordance with a list of 
proper namesand more than75,000 
Bound 


$9.00. De luxe gift editions in black 
and red leather: $12.50 to $22.50. 


NEL 208 


Gifts 


(@ONCORDETTE 


The RSV “Concordette” Bible 
is a new and compact RSV Bible 
containing all Concordance refer- 
ence features. Only 5” by 7’’, the 
‘**Concordette”’ is easy to carry and 
handle, and has been designed 
especially for use in Church and 
Sunday School. Six beautiful edi- 
tions, all with India paper, range 
in price from $5.95 to $14.95. 


that enrich the 
ending of Christmas 


The Revised Standard Version Bible brings you closer to the original meaning of the 
_ Scriptures than any other English translation. Written in the language we understand 
and speak today, the RSV Bible follows the oldest known Biblical documents, many 
only recently discovered. More than 100 editions of the RSV Bible are now available. 


BIBLE 


READINGS 


for Boys and Girls 


Ulusrrated by Lynd Ward 


Bible Readings for Boys and 
Girls is a richly illustrated book of 
selections from the RSV Bible com- 
piled by the Committee on Chil- 
dren’s Work of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. It is the perfect 
bridge between brief Bible story- 
books for young children and the 
entire Bible for older young people 
and adults. $3.00. 


Ask to see these books at your denominational publishing house or bookstore. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Exclusive publishers of the Revised Standard Version Bible 


The Interpreter’s Bible 


Designed to place at the disposition of everyone comprehen- 
sive knowledge and understanding of the Bible, THE IN- 
TERPRETER’S BIBLE “should have a place in the library 
of every intelligent teacher, preacher, and student of the 
Bible,” comments Review and Expositor. The unique page- 
by-page arrangement—with both RSV and KJV texts, the 
Exegesis and then the Exposition; the special Introduction to 
each book of the Bible; and the many General Articles make 
THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE “the standard Bible com- 


mentary of our time.” —The New York Times 


The International 
Lesson Annual, 1961 


Eprrep By Cuartes M, LaymMon; LESSON ANAL- 
ysts By Roy L. Smiru. This is the book ‘that 
teachers of adults rely on for information and ma- 
terials they need to bring superior interpretation 
and understanding of the International Sunday 
School Lessons to their classes. Some of the 
features: 


/ Complete text in both King James and Re- 
vised Standard Versions 

/ Special meanings in the Bible passage not 
readily gained from the text 

/ What the Bible means in terms of life today 

/ Step-by-step suggestions for the lecture and 

discussion method of teaching 
/ Summary of each lesson (added this year) 


And these additional items: subject index, unit 
organization, annotated daily Bible readings, ar- 
ticles on special days, suggested audio-visual re- 
sources, maps and line drawings. For every Sunday 
of the year, The International Lesson Annual 
presents the best in adult teaching aids. 


STILL ONLY $295 


BOOKS FOR EVERYONE’S LIBRARY FROM 


Abingdon “Press 


The 12-Volume 
Set, $8950 


Each volume of your 
choice just, $875 


THE VOLUMES: I. Gen. Articles, Gen.—Exodus; 2. Lev.— 
Sam.; 3. Kings—Job; 4. Psalms—Prov.; 5. Eccl.—Jer.; 6. Lam. 
> Malachi; 7. Gen. Articles, Matt. _Mark; eRe Luke—John; — 

9. Acts—Romans;: 10. Corinthians—Ephesians; 11. Phil.— Wi 


Heb.; 12. James—Rev., Gen. Articles, Indexes. 


*Valuable for teaching Lessons on the Gospel of John 
gees 


Quality Paper-Bound 
~ APEX Books 


The Kingdom of 
God 


By Joun Baldae “Biblical the- 
ology in its most challenging 
form, a sweeping history of ... 
the whole biblical tradition.” 
—Christian Advocate $1.25 


Prayer 


By Georce A. Burrricx. 
“The author takes up the rela- 
tion of prayer to natural law, 
to the prevailing methods of 
science, to present-day knowl- 
edge of psychology.”—Interna- 
tional Journal of Religious Ed- 
ucation $1.50 


The Art of 
Counseling 
By Rorto May. “One of the 


‘musts’ for all clergymen aes 


and others interested in influ- 
encing lives toward becoming 


. integrated personalities.”—The 


Lutheran $1.25 


Psychology, 
Religion, 
And Healing 


By Leste D. WEATHERHEAD. 


A thorough survey of methods — 


of healing, plus a critical study 
of their principles, techniques, 
and ultimate values. $1.75 


Christian Symbolism in the Evangelical 
Churches 


By Tuomas Atserr Srarrorp. “A rich contribution to a Prot- 


estant mentality which has .. . 
neglect of the beauty of holiness.’—The Pulpit 


Brahh : 
KING DOM: 
‘ 


THE ART TOF 


COUNSE L ING 


awakened to a sense of its long 


$1.25 


Order from your bookstore today ,.. < Abingdon “Press 


